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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Were stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returne d, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the puF¥pose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
— of CouNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Vols. 1V. and V. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or 21s. per volume in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1., 11., and 1/1. 
are out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, 
CounTRY LIFE. 

*," On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. V. of COUNTRY LIFE 7s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of 
a and addressed envelope. 
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Ir 1. ‘Bene s Parliamentary Debates” of July 20th, 1899, 


will be found the following question and answer : 

















Mr. A. Cross asked the Lord Advocate whether he was aware that, 
by the order of Mr. Fellowes Gordon, of Knockerpock, an osprey—a 
bird of great rarity, and said to have only two breeding-places in Scotland 
—was shot recently in contravention of the Wild Birds Act ; that, upon a 
prosecution being instituted before the Aberdeen Sheriff Court, the game- 
keeper, who was found guilty, was fined £1, whilst the dead osprey was 
worth £20 to £25 as a specimen ; and whether, in view of the rarity of 
these birds, the Government could see its way to increase the penalty for 
their destruction ? 

The Lord Advocate said the whole occurrence was most regrettable, 
and the people concerned might have been expected to know better. He 
did not know whether the value of the bird was as high as stated. If acts 
of this kind were persisted in, there would be a strong case for legislation 
with the view of increasing the penalty. 

It is gratifying to know that this reply was punctuated with 
approving cheers. 
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If Mr. Fellowes Gordon is fond of notoriety, he has achieved 
it at small cost of time and money. It is, indeed, simply and 
solely because the penalty is so ridiculously disproportionate to 
the offence that we devote any attention to Mr. Gordon before 
proceeding to one or two general remarks suggested by his 
action. In cases such as this nothing but the force of public 
opinion can be really effective. A penalty which would be hate- 
fully tyrannical for the poor will hardly restrain persons of 
means, or collectors inflamed by scientific ardour, from the 
commission of these offences. It is necessary to make them feel 
that they have outraged public feeling and been false to their 
position as followers of sport, as men of position and science. 

Nothing, it is almost needless to point out, can justify a 
breach of the law. Circumstances may palliate, they cannot 
excuse. But what palliation is there here? It is the duty of a 
county magnate to inculcate obedience to the law; or if he 
choose to break it, he should do so himself and not incite others to 
do it. A true sportsman will be the first to protest against the 
wanton destruction of life, the first to protect rare and beautiful 
specimens of the animal kingdom. We know that little is sacred 
to the scientist or collector, but if Mr. Gordon is consumed with 
the noble thirst of research, he might have slaked it in regions 
where to do so is not illegal, and where his prey is not so rare 
and interesting. He has, however, chosen Scotland as the scene 
of his exploit, and he must face that public feeling which he has 
defied. Like the Ancient Mariner, he must bear the burden of 
the creature he has so wantonly destroyed. On one side of the 
hedge a stuffed osprey, on the other general reprobation. Well, 
it is Mr. Gordon himself who has prepared the balance-sheet ; so 
far as that account is concerned it is a matter entirely for his own 
consideration. 

But the attitude he adopts towards the law is not a matter 
that affects only himself, it is a matter of general concern. 
People look to men of position for guidance; _ if they cannot get it 
from them, where shall they find it? In their own innate 
conscience? That, unhappily, is a guide that plays scurvy tricks 
at times. It varies not only with race and climate, it varies in 
different classes of the same community. And in nothing does it 
vary more, or more greatly need to be led, than in cases such as 
that under consideration. Even the least educated will admit the 
righteousness of the Decalogue; the broad standards of right and 
wrong are generally known and accepted. Those regulations, 
framed for the convenience of the community, whose breach 
involves no moral stigma, rest on no such universal basis, and it 
is these which have to be inculcated by example. Among them 
is the law for the protection of wild birds. It is an Act which 
does credit to the State, because of the motives which dictate it; 
but those motives are of such delicate refinement as to need 
most careful guidance to make them patent and agreeable to the 
community at large. The practical and utilitarian motive may 
be shortly dealt with. The agriculturist has discovered by 
experience at home, and by still stronger warnings from abroad, 
that birds are necessary for his operations, that even vermin are 
not without their use. He has discovered the nice balance of 
Nature’s scales, and the result of attempting to disturb the equi- 
poise. The Scotch farmer who suffered the ravages of a recent 
plague of mice will no longer view the owl as an enemy; those 
who see their crops the prey of the countless insect tribe will 
regret the warfare they ignorantly waged against birds. 

But that is only one side of the question, perhaps not the 
most important—in this country, at least—and certainly not the 
one most likely to appeal to that great majority who have nothing 
to do with land, and have, unhappily, too little sympathy with 
its tillers. The motives which have actuated them are those 
to whose delicacy we have alluded, motives of humanity and 
zstheticism, mingled with a consefvative respect for the past. 

The County Councils, acting under statutory powers, have 
framed regulations for the protection of birds useful, beautiful, 
rare, or peculiar to their localities. In some cases their destruc- 
tion is entirely prohibited, in others there is a close time fixed in 
which they shall not be killed or taken; in others the eggs also 
are protected. Now, in their own interest, men will protect 
such birds as are useful; but when it comes to leaving unharmed 
(in defiance of man’s predatory instinct) rare and beautiful birds, 
feelings come into play which require to be carefully fostered by 
education and example. Such feelings, it is agreeable to note, 
are on the increase. It is pleasing to observe the terms existing 
in our parks between the people and the birds. It is no longer 
the rule to destroy flowers and shrubs in very wantonness. 
There is a growing love of the country, produced partly by 
greater facilities of locomotion, still more by the education thus 
obtained. But it is well to remember that these ideas are not 
purely instinctive; they are the outcome of a higher civilisation, 
and the highest civilisation is not man’s natural state. It is, 
indeed, something artificial, from which man easily and rapidly 
falls away, and which can only be maintained by the watchful 
example of men of leading. 

There is nothing criminal in the slaying of a bird, however 
rare, but there is no doubt it inflicts a shock on the community. 
There is a growing feeling, not due to any morbid or sickly 
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s:ntimentalism—if it were we would be the last to encourage it— 
that animals have certain rights as against ourselves. The protest 
against the fashion of wearing birds in hats, and, especially now, 
against the wholesale slaughter of egrets, is proof of this. It is 
generally felt that to destroy a whole race of birds for mere 
personal adornment is wanton, to risk the extinction of so noble 
a creature as the elephant for the sake of billiard-balls and hair- 
brushes or to gratify the ambition of a hunter is shameful, and 
that to slay without any motive is wrong. 

We are tender of the past in this country. We jealously 
maintain our ancient monuments. A gentleman recently made 
excavations on the Hill of Tara (his own property) in search of 
the Ark of the Covenant, said to be buried there. He was imme- 
diately compelled to desist. What would be said if some icono- 
clast blew up Stonehenge with dynamite, or broke up the holy 
stone of Scotland’s kings into mementoes to be sold at a huge 
profit? We grow hot when we think of the relics destroyed by 
the vandalism of our ancestors. We lament the extinction of 
the great auk, the bittern, and the bustard. We regret the 
disappearance of the larger animals that once inhabited our 
forests, and gaze with reverent affection on the wild cattle 
their last representation, which a fine spirit has preserved for 
us. True, self-preservation and the increase of population made 
much of this destruction inevitable, but much could have been 
avoided. ‘To-day we have a true sense of our duty to the lower 
animals, to ourselves, and to posterity. We have resolved to 
maintain those rare creatures which still linger within our coasts 
as carefully as we maintain the inanimate monuments of the past. 
In this resolve we are not to be thwarted by those in whom the 
sight of anything beautiful and interesting awakens only the lust 
of slaughter or ignoble covetousness. By all means let the 
Government increase the penalty. This may deter the poor ; 
but on those who are above monetary considerations, let there be 
inflicted the one punishment they can feel—public contempt. 





week is Lord Rosebery’s speech at Epsom College, 

which was at once happy in its incidents, appropriate to 
its environment, and just in principle. We feel inclined, indeed, 
to lead off by thanking Heaven, not that we have a House of 
Lords (that, although a blessing in its way, is not to the present 
purpose), but that we have a Lord Rosebery sufficiently estranged 
from the political arena to have time to make the delicious 
speeches which Lord Rosebery makes whenever he opens his 
mouth in public. But mention has been made of a certain 
happiness in incidents, and of a certain appropriateness in 
environment, and it is right to deal with these first. 


NOR the purpose of these notes, the leading topic of the 


_ For the matter of environment, what could be more apprc- 
priate than that the peer who met trouble at Oxford by reason of 
a devotion to the Turf which was entirely dissociated from any 
idea of vulgar speculation, should address schoolboys at Epsom 
of all places in the world? Nay, more, this was the same peer 
who once led a political party, which did nothing in the way of 
following that was worthy of mention; and this same peer, while 
he was the alleged leader of that so-called party, had the 
misfortune to win the Derby with a horse who, if we remember 
right, went by the name of Ladas. If he had lost, as he had 
lost many a time before, there would have been nothing to be 
said. But he flourished, as the wicked have a way of flourishing, 
like a green bay tree, and he won; and the Nonconformist 
Conscience, which is remarkably sensitive to the misdoings of 
les autres, was cut to the quick. “He might, as he has said since, 
have lost as often as might be, but to win was scandalum 
Nevertheless, at the request no doubt of the 
authorities, who will doubtless be called upon to answer for it, 
Lord Rosebery made his oration at the Epsom College, which is 
quite near to the Epsom Race-course, where owners sometimes 
win, although it must be confessed that the losers are far more 
humerous than the winners. More than that we read—and we 
will read no more, lest we should find the good news contra- 
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dicted—that Lord Rosebery attended the scholastic function iri 
a straw hat and a light suit. Eminently sensible was this 
course, if it was followed, but was it respectable, especially 1n a 
man of Lord Rosebery’s antecedents? A man who has lost the 
Derby need not trouble himself; but a man who has won ought 
to take heed to his ways. 


Straw hat or no, Lord Rosebery made an excellent speech, 
although he began with quite a false point. Most of the world 
knows already, and the rest of the world will be none the worse 
for being informed, that a certain publisher has recently brought 
out a volume of Roseberiana, and that a part of the contents of 
that volume is said to be made up of reprints of Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches as they were reported in the Times newspaper. That 
may or may not be the exact state of affairs. Everybody who 
knows the ins and outs of journalism knows that no public 
speaker ever is, or could afford to be, reported word for word, 
and that there can be no sort of difficulty in deciding whether the 
speeches, as published in the book, are or are not ‘ cribbed,”’ to 
use a schoolboy’s word, from the Times. If that be so the 
publisher has not only taken Lord Rosebery’s speeches with his 
consent, but has also, whether lawfully or not is another story, 
taken also the reports of Lord Rosebery’s speeches which the 
Times, to the great delight of its readers, no doubt, was at the 
pains and expense to produce. There are, indeed, in every issue 
of the Zzmes many articles far more dull than anything that 
Lord Rosebery could say in his most gloomy moments. 


But, says Lord Rosebery, deserting the point designedly 
no doubt—for his sense of humour is abundant—‘ the one man 
who has no copyright in a speech is the man who delivered it.” 
He is quite right, and we are half sorry and half glad. If there 
were copyright in speeches, if the newspapers might not report 
them, and if speakers were not encouraged to look round at the 
reporters to see if they were taking notes (of which the reporters 
often make a polite pretence), quite half the speeches which are 
made in and out of Parliament would remain unspoken, and the 
world would be, on the whole, not a loser but a gainer. But, 
then, we should miss Lord Rosebery’s speeches, not in book form 
but i1 the daily paper, and that would be a considerable loss. 

For hearken to what he nas .o say to these boys at Epsom 
College; it was well worth saying. He spoke of manliness ; he 
alluded to the esprit de corps in public schools, great and small, 
which is the main factor in turning out men. Our English 
boys as they leave Epsom, or for that matter a’ hundred 
schools besides better known to the world than Epsom, are 
men. They may not know so many subjects as the boys who 
are turned out by the hundred and the thousand in Germany 
or in France, they may not know their own subjects even to 
perfection. But they are men; freedom has been entrusted 
to them, and they have been taught. self-reliance. They are 
men, and they are ready to join in the battle of life and to take 
their part in it. What is more, when it comes to a question of 
great affairs, they win. They may not be the best clerks in the 
world, but they are the best colonists, the best administrators, 
the best pioneers. Part of this, no doubt, is due to the hardy 
spirit of the many races which go to make Englishmen, but part 
of it also is due to their training. But it may be none the less 
true that the best part of the education of an English public 
school boy comes from his schoolfellows, and that no harm to 
speak of would be done if he were taught some things which 
might be useful in after life. The present writer, for example, 
is conscious that a great public school made him—perhaps it 
would have been no great loss if the process had not taken 
place—but he is not quite sure that some proficiency in modern 
languages. might not have been better worth having in later life 
than a shadowy recollection of certain passages in Martial, which 
it were no harm to forget altogether. 








The late Lord Rutherford Cuark, a judge of the Scottish 
Bench, whose death took place last week, was for many years 
a constant golf player in the legal vacation on the links of 
St. Andrews, and his loss means the removal of yet another 
of the comparatively few remaining links between the old school 
of golf and the new. He was never a first-class, but always a 
trustworthy, player, intimately familiar with the game and 
brought up in its strictest traditions. ‘ An excellent partner in 
a foursome,” is the phrase that indicates most accurately his 
position as a player, though he could give a good account of 
himself in a single, too. Always kindly, courteous, and even- 
tempered, his loss will be deeply felt in the legal and social 
circles that knew him and appreciated him for so many years. 


Sir Edward Grey made a very plucky fight of it with Mr. 
Eustace Miles for the Marylebone Gold Prize at tennis, and 
the general sympathy was much with the loser, who was 
fighting hard to avenge his defeat in the amateur championship, 
and was really unlucky in getting cramp in his hand at the crisis 
of the match. It is probable, however, that the better player 
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won. Mr. Miles is able to devote more time to the game than 
Sir Edward Grey can spare from his very various duties, ard 
the winner of the Gold Prize has the distinction of being the 
first to. hold at the same time that trophy and the amateur 
championship. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton never competed for the 
championship, though he was for many years far and away the 
best amateur player in England—probably in the world. There 
is a far longer gap now between the best amateur and best 
professional talent than when Mr. Lyttelton represented the 
former. This is partly due, may be, to the fact that Latham is 
probably better now than any other player has ever been, but 
also, and more largely, to the fact that, fine players as Mr. 
Miles and Sir Edward Grey are, the form of neither puts them 
in quite the same class that Mr. Lyttelton alone among amateurs 
occupied and monopolised so long. 


One does not need to be a great swimmer in order to appreciate 
the great swim lately performed by Mr. A. Holbein.  Holbein’s 
powers of unusual endurance have been tested and proved on 
the cycling track, but the endurance that his swimming feat 
shows eclipses all that has been done in that way before and all 
that Holbein himself has ever done in that or any other way. 
He swam in the Thames, from Blackwall to Gravesend and 
back, for twelve hours and a-half, and in course of that time 
covered forty-three miles. He arranged his swim so that he 
should be helped by the tide both coming and going; but given 
all circumstances in his favour (and some, such as roughish 
water here and there, were not altogether favourable) the feat is 
astonishing. And perhaps the most astonishing part of it all is 
that when he was at length lifted into the boat that had accom- 
panied him he was not at all exhausted, but quite fresh, and 
apparently able to restart the performance and carry it through 
again. 

A class of the water-consumers that seem to be much 
affected by the drought are the fish in the Thames. There are 
stretches now that are stone dry where, in normal years, the 
angler may swim his live-bait. Consequently fish are difficult to 
catch. The indefatigable Mr. Gomm is credited with a trout of 
very nearly 7lb., and a few good roach have been taken; but 
not many. The reduction in the flow of water over Teddington 
Weir that takes place in a day is sometimes very alarming; but the 
water company explain this by saying that while they may be 
taking all they can one day, the next day they may take virtually’ 
none; so that it is not all an operation of Nature. Be that how 
it may, the Thames is low enough to alarm most people. But 
we may hope better things of this August than of the last. 

It generally seems to happen that when there is drought in 
one part of the world the balance is more or less redressed by 
floods in other parts, but just now the lack of water seems to be 
widely distributed. In Bucharest and Bessarabia the drought is 
reported as so severe as to be producing a veritable famine, and 
even as far from us as India the monsoon has partially failed, so that 
in Western and part of Central India not only have crops 
suffered but a serious lack of drinking water is feared. Mean- 
while at home our climate is keeping up its reputation for 
caprice, for since the great heat of the week before last frost was 
recorded on one night of last week at Peterborough. 


Harvest is general, and the great heat has at last burnt up 
the grass, hushed the birds, and darkened the leafage on the 
trees. Until a fortnight ago the country looked more like early 
June than late July. All the crops will be off the ground before 
September, and the harvest will be short, and ought to be cheap, 
for even dear labour pays better than a long wet harvest. On 
all the real corn-growing land, the clay and chalk country, the 
crop will be above average. 


We continue to receive favourable reports of partridge pros- 
pects. In many parts of the country there is every chance of 
the season being even better than in 1896. The special feature 
of the hatching season has been the very large number of eggs laid 
by the birds, and these were in nearly all cases hatched out. 
The difference made to the stock when coveys average fifteen 
and when they average eight or nine is very appreciable after 
the first week’s shooting on a manor. Cases of nests in which 
twenty eggs, and even more, were hatched out are common in all 
parts of the Midland and Home Counties. The birds are also 
very forward, though there are numbers of second broods. “I do 
not know when tke birds will cease laying,” a correspondent 
writes from the borders of Wilts and Berks. ‘Even the French 
birds, which are scarce here, and do not as a rule lay well, are 
sitting on what must be second, or possibly third, clutches of eggs. 
One was killed on her nest by a reaping machine on July 2oth. 
During a long drive for twenty miles through the Downs I saw 
more birds on the roads than I have ever seen in that part of the 
country. The compensatory drawback—and there is always 
something to balance on the wrong side—will be the want of 
covert. 
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Probably there has never been much emigration on the part 
of Irish setters from Ireland to Scotland at the approach of the 
Twelfth. This year there can be practically none, save at a cost 
which may be regarded as prohibitive, for an order of the Board 
of Agriculture has been issued prohibiting the introduction into 
England or Scotland of any dog, no matter where he came from 
originally, from Ireland save by the leave of the Board of 
Agriculture. That, unless Government departments have 
altogether changed their ways, means that no red setter can be 
imported within the prescribed period save at a penalty of £20. 
We by no means complain of the order. It comes simultaneously 
with a state of affairs in which Great Britain can show what 
practically amounts to a clean bill of health in the matter of 
rabies ; and the Agricultural Department no doubt deems itself 
entitled to much credit for this happy state of things. But surely 
the order might have been issued a little sooner with advantage, 
so as to enable Irish dog-owners to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in time. Probably, however, the interference with the 
natural course of sport will not amount to much. 


Let us add to our note of last week on the lady who ate 
lightning unwillingly the account of the extraordinary accident at 
a féte at Brandenburg, which is not without its pointed warning. 
Lately we have had such a succession of thunder-storms that it 
comes peculiarly apropos. The ground was adorned by tall flag- 
poles and surrounded by a wire fence. Against this fence a 
number of persons were leaning at the moment that a lightning 
flash struck one of the flag-poles, shivering it to splinters, leapt 
to the wire fence, and instantly all who were in contact with the 
fence were reduced to a state of disorder ranging from actual and 
immediate death to partial and temporary paralysis. Two died 
and forty others received injury in various degrees. The clothes 
of persons who had been in contact with the wire were in many 
cases burned at the points of contact. The moral of the story is 
evident : do not lean against a wire fence in a thunder-storm. 


Peter was, and we trust is still, an orang-outang, but, having 
regard to the latest reports and to the tropical heat, it is quite 
possible that he may be in that state, described with such disgusting 
vigour by Edgar Allan Poe, which is the necessary preliminary 
to pulvis et umbra, which is the exact reverse of pulvis. For Peter 
escaped from his cage at Berlin; his natural habits came back 
to him; he swarmed the plane trees in the park, and he made 
unto himself nests, or arboreal dwellings, after the manner of his 
kind and of primitive man. Attempts being made to recapture 
him, he fought, as primitive man used to fight, with branches of 
trees for weapons. He was as strong, they say, as any three 
men. He was not really anything of the kind, but he possessed 
that desperate animal courage which civilisation knocks out of 
us all. A madman has the same kind of abandoned and reckless 
energy. And when they caught Peter, by guile and net, he fell 
into wild rage, and sulked, and refused to be comforted or to 
feed, and they thought he would die. Surely there is something 
almost pathetically human and animal combined in this story. 

A writer in the Saturday Review bids us take heart of grace 
for that the heron is in no danger of extinction. For ourselves, 
we confess that we were never apprehensive that there was any 
such danger before that strange, gaunt, ‘‘ half-mourning ”’ bird— 
the last epithet was applied happily not long ago by a lady in the 
Zoological Gardens, The fact is that, although heronries do not 
increase in number, they are almost all carefully guarded, and 
the heron tends, if anything, to increase in the land. He has 
much in his favour. He is entitled to traditional respect as the 
first bird that was scheduled on the game list; men no longer 
fly their hawks at him; he frequents solitary places ; and he is 
too easy to shoot to afford sport. Finally, he is about as far as 
any created thing can be from being good to eat; we have tried, 
and we know, in fact, we shall never forget. 

The labour difficulty increases as harvest work presses. In 
Northampton the criers have been sent round offering work and 
wages to all and sundry, in the hope of inducing the bootmaking 
population to take a well-paid change in the fields. During hay- 
time in Berks women alone were paid gs. per week, in addition to 
a beer allowance. Boys are equally in request, and farmers say 
it will pzy them better to find the cash for non-attendance 
summonscs than to go without the boys. All of which shows 
that English agriculture is looking up. 

Another and more distressing boating accident on the 
Thames than that on which we commented recently is reported 
from Molesey. Five ladies and a little girl were in a hired 
rowing-boat, which struck on a sunken pile close to Molesey 
Lock, and sank almost immediately. It is difficult to know 
what could be done in a case like this. Apparently none of the 
ladies could swim. Two were drowned, so was the child. 
Other ladies must remember that the Thames is deep, and always 
dangerous near the weirs, and if unable to swim they should 
$ cure persons to accompany them who can. 
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M* H. C. NELSON, whose accounts of shooting deer 
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f 
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and antelope in Idaho and the lava country of the 
Great West appeared last year in Country Lire, sends 
us some details of a fresh expedition in the same region. In his 
previous journeys in search of sport he crossed the sage plains, 
with their “rim rocks” and antelope herds, and reached 
the Boise river. After some excellent sport in the Saw- 
tooth Mountains, he 
once more struck the 
trail for North-East 
California. On the 
way he noted some & 
promising ground 
tor big horn sheep 
in the mountains of ” 
Eastern Oregon. / 
“ After riding back 
from Idaho to Cali- jo j 
fornia in the fall of *\ 
1897,” he writes, / ) 
“ T returned to Eng- 
land. My accounts 
of sport in North- 
West Nevada and 
astern Oregon, 
with mule deer, 
antelope, and big 
horn, induced my 
brother to accom- 
pany me back to 
the States. We left 
North - East Cali- 
fornia the first week 
in September, with 
a journey before us 
of 350 miles before 
we reached the 
mountains where the big horn were. Four of us struck the 
trail, and in addition to our horses we took with us two broncho 
mules. We imagined that we could ‘bust,’ 4.¢., break in, 
these brutes, but they ‘busted’ us during the. early days 
on the trail. Sometimes rolling with their packs, sometimes 
stampeding among the lava rocks, they made the groceries 
fly, and gave us as muchas we could do. We had two old 
hunters with us, 
one of whom was 
formerly a ‘ cow- 
puncher,’ and used 
to most difficulties 
which can arise 
with pack animals, 
or animals of any 
sort; but even he 
found the brutes too 
much for him. 
Putting the pack on 
A Broncuo Mute 
was at last worked 
in this way. We 
fastened a rope 
round his neck and 
through the head- 
stall under his chin, 
and then passed it 
through the hobbles 
under his fetlocks, 
and held the end 
at a safe distance. 
hen the mule 
began to jump we 
hauled on the rope, 








THROWING A DIAMOND HITCH. 
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which worked through the hobbles like a block, and pulled his 
head down to his feet. 

‘« As the whole art of travelling with success in this part of the 
world depends on being a good ‘packer,’ it is as well to know 
something of this before attempting a long journey, even with 
experienced men. Our other hunter was a pretty good packer, 
and I have had a few years at it, and can THrow a DiAMoND 
Hitcnu, though I 
own that the mules 
were too much for 
me. 

“There are 
always great discus- 
sions among old- 
time packers as to 
pack-saddles. One 
will have a single- 
cinch _ pack-saddle, 
with a breast-strap, 
crupper, and breech- 
ings. Another will 
have no crupper, 
while others swear 
by a double cinch, 
crupper, and breech- 
ings. The single- 
cinch saddle and 
breechings are all 
right on a properly 
broken pony, and 
I always used them, 
but they are no good 
on a broncho mule. 
We cinched them up 
tight enough to cut 


A BRONCHO MULE. the mule in half. 


The diamond hitch 
would stay all right, but when the mule began in real earnest the 
whole saddle would turn round. Looking for the items of the pack 
which the animal has sent flying amongst stones and sage scrub 
is poor fun and wastes time. Yet, as many of the things are 
indispensable, and one cannot get any more out on the plains, 
this has to be done. Our hunting ponies, on the contrary, were 
perfect for the work which we wanted them to do. Batty, 

a hunting pony 

ere} with a western 
saddle, is shown 
here. The horn on 
the saddle is for 
taking a turn with a 
reata when one has 
roped a steer. The 
rifle slips into a 
leather holster, and 
one can pull it out 
when galloping. The 
cartridges are in the 
bandolier round the 
pony’s neck. 
‘““Water was 
very scarce on the 
trail. Some springs 
had run dry which 
had never been 
known to fail before. 
Perhaps in conse- 
quence of this, some 
ranges where I have 
always found ante- 
lopes were com- 
pletely deserted by 
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BAILY, 


them. They had drifted down to the valleys. 





One of these 


valleys where | always hunt was simply alive with them as we 


passed through to the mountains. As we 
knew that they would be there when we 
came back, we did not stop to hunt, being 
anxious to get to the big horn ground 
before the weather broke. We struck one 
dry camp before we reached the mountains, 
and the horses and mules suffered much 
from thirst, though the weather was cool. 
One would think that hobbling horses would 
be enough to keep them from straying, but 
with some of them it will not. As one 
always has a bell on one’s horse, one can 
generally locate it in the morning even if 
it has strayed. 

**Snow falls very early in this country, 
and the temperature in the winter drops 
below zero, so we did not do much hunting 
on the trail. The first deer killed was an 
eight-point mule deer buck. My brother made 
a good start by killing the first deer he had 
ever shot at, a long shot too, about 25o0yds. 
distance, but broadside on. Judging 
distance is most difficult in this country, 
the dry atmosphere being most deceiving, 
and making the animals appear nearer than 
they are. I may mention that a Winchester 
rifle carried in a holster, as shown in the 
picture of the hunting pony, lies flat and is 


never in the way. I once hada pony roll over me when I was 


heading off antelope along a Rim Rock. 





PACKING A 


MULE 


It did not break the 
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rifle and did not hurt me. We struck 
the mountains in the last week in 
September, and camped high up in the 
big horn ground, at a height of 8,oooft. 
I had camped in the same spot before, 
and found everything all right and 
sport excellent. Unfortunatety this time 
everything was all wrong, which shows 
how uncertain sport is in these mountains 
when the weather is against you. The first 
night it poured with rain before we pitched 
camp, and everything got wet. The horses 
stood quietly to be unpacked, but the mules 
were just as bad at the end of a long day’s 
work as when being loaded. The next day 
down came the snow, and for eight days 
the snow blew, and all the feed on the hills 
which the horses could get at was frozen 
up. One evening coming back off the top 
of the hill I saw eight big horn. One 
hunter and I got within gooyds. of them, 
but they winded us, and away they went 
to the pinnacles. The ground was _ the 
roughest I ever saw. It beat anything I 
have seen in Alaska, British Columbia, or 
Idaho. The sides are all lava, and the 
peaks run up to 10,o0oft. Three of the 
rams carried splendid heads, but I did not 
care to try a shot at gooyds., and as it was 
getting late we left them. Next morning 
there’ was snow again, but I went out with 
my brother as companion instead of the 
hunters. We travelled about five miles to 


the head of the basin, when it began to snow again. The cold 
was intense, and even the waterfalls were all frozen. We had 





ROCK. 


just crawled over a ridge, when I motioned to my brother to lie 
down, as | thought that I saw some sheep. The snow was 


falling so fast that it took me some time to 
make out what the animals really were. 
They turned out to be twenty-three deer, 
with only one buck, a very large one, 
amongst them. I never expected deer in 
that basin, but I left my brother to try and 
cut them off. The only result was _ that 
they saw me, and my brother was nearly 
frozen before I got back. 

‘“As the snow and cold grew worse, 
we decided to give up all hopes of big 
horn, and to go for antelope and deer in 
lower altitudes. Next morning we pulled 
out for the plains, and for days we 
could see the mountains still wrapped in 
snow-clouds and mists. We found plenty 
of antelope and deer in places which I had 
visited before, and in which I knew where 
game could be found. Mule deer lie in 
ground where they can be jumped, and 
we got some fine heads, six and eight 
pointers. The illustration shows the manner 
of Packinc a Mure Deer on one of the 
admirable Western saddles. The deer is 
much larger than he looks. He weighed 
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goolb. clean, and the horse took him 
back to camp, about eight miles. As we 
went back through North Nevada, a man 
I had known before put me on to a first- 
class place for antelope. Our usual way of 
killing them was to head off a herd against 
one of the rock walls, called ‘rim rocks,’ 
which stand up for miles along these plains, 
and then jumping off the hunting pony to 
shoot them as they galloped past. We 
then packed them on the ponies and took 
them back to camp, footing it ourselves. 
The photograph shows the way of arranging 
them on the saddles. These particular 
antelope were killed by ‘ heading off’ 
against a rim rock. The ‘cow-punchers’ 
occasionally manage to head off a_ herd 
and rope some of them. They then ear- 
mark and loose them again. From what 
I have said it will be seen that there are 
plenty of antelope left in North Nevada, 
and the theory that they are now too scarce 
to be regarded as a beast of sport any longer 
is scarcely correct. Our expedition started 
too late for any chance at the big horn; but 
we go through to Idaho again next summer, 
and hope to be in the mountains and on the 
big horn ground in July, when the ther- 
mometer will stand at something above zero, 
and the days will be light and long.” 


BELFAST HORSE SHOW. 

J OW that the show grounds of the North-East of Ireland Agricultural 
Society at Balmoral are completed, the good people of Belfast are in a 
position to congratulate themselves upon the possession of a site for 

their annual exhibitions which is unsurpassed by any other in the world, not 
even excepting that at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin. The arrangements of the latter 
have served as a model for the former, but the rings at Belfast are much larger, 
whilst there is a fine stand on the far side of the jumping enclosure, which does 
not exist at Dublin. Moreover, the show held last week on the Balmoral 
grounds was an excellent one in every respect, the harness classes being superior 
to any that have been sven in Ireland before. At the same time it went a little 
against the grain to see so many American horses in the show-ring ; but as the 
tendency of the majority in Ireland is to encourage the hunter at the expense 
of the harness horse, it is not surprising that the people of Belfast, being a 
driving community, have to take their money to a foreign market instead of 
encouraging the home industry. 

Sull, there were many very fine, Irish and English, not to say Scottish, bred 
animals in the show, Mr. Gemme'l, of Avr, showing a clinking good tandem 
team in the shape of Scotland Yet and Lord Clarendon, and a fine-actioned 
trapper named Dusky Queen. The championship of the single horses fell to 
King George, a speedy ‘‘ pace and action” chestnut, exhibited by Mr. McBride, 
but the horse goes so wide behind that many very good judges would have 
placed him lower down. Mr. Hamilton, another Scottish exhibitor, showed a 
capital pony named Uriah Heep that is likely to be heard of agiin; whilst 
admirers of so-called odd-coloured horses went into raptures over Mr. Slatter’s 
skewbalds and canary-coloured creams, the latter being the very yellowest horses 
that ever eatered a show-ring. 

The quality in the Tlackney class:s was unusually good for Ireland, the 
mares being really a very smurt lot, tne championship here going to Scotland, 
as it was conferred upon Mr, Galbraith’s Queen of the West, own sister to 
Queen of the South, which won a corresponding honour at the Agricultural 
Hall in March last.. The staliions were fewer in numbers, first falling to the 
Irish-bred King Clovis, who was third in his class at Islington, his victory over 
the extra high-actioned Forest King being thoroughiy well deserved, for the latter 
is extremely light in his middle, and sprawls a good deal when fully extended. 
Another very popular win was that achieved by Lord Clare in the class for 
young animals that promise to make harness horses, and the fact that they have 
bred him reflects great credit upon the Congested Disti.cts Board. The 
jumping was another great feiture of the show, and here Mr. Nathaniel 
Morton’s well-known Cockie Game Cock added to his already long string of 
victories. Indeed in every respect the late gathering at Belfast was a delightful 
and most successful exhibition, the perfection of the arrangements reflecting the 
highest possible credit upon the council, stewards, and the hard-working practical 
manager, Mr. Kenneth McRae. 
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FROM THE PAVILION 








DEFEAT of the Australians is so rare an incident that it may worthily 

take first place in this ‘‘abstract and brief chronicle,” with congratu- 

. lations to Surrey on its success, or rather on the success of one of 
its members, Hayes. To Lockwood, Brockwell, and Richardson as bowlers, 
and to Abel and Knox as batsmen, a large amount of credit is due, but after all 
131 1s 131, at.d that was the amount that Hayes paid into the exchequer. Nor 
1s it unprofitable to note that of the nine centuries hitherto scored against. the 
Australians, only two have fallen to the lot of representative players. I allude, 
of course, to Hayward’s performance at Manchester, and Fry’s at Brighton, 
whilz the other seven go to men whom no selection committee would put even 
in the reserve list. Such is cricket. With regard to the game, it seemed to me 
that the Australians, lucky in losing the toss, were outplayed in the fourth 
innin s-, when the wicket was at its best. Of course, 299 was a large order, 
but they ought to have got far nearer than 194, well as Brockwell bowled on a 
Wicket that may have helped him a little, but not much; after he had madea 
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THERE'S THE BULLET. 


breach in the fortress, the other bowlers soon carried the position by storm, 
though Trumper made a gallant defence. Middlesex, after a brilliant series of 
successes, suddenly seemed unable to do right, but the county was perhaps 
unlucky to find Fry in such splendid form on a wicket so difficult that Ranji 
took over two hours to get 36; but Monday’s problem seems to have been, 
‘“T’yve won the toss, shall I put them in?” The correct answer to the 
conundrum only results can supply. The scoring in the Hants—Warwick game 
was remarkable, 1,158 runs for 17 wickets—avout 68 runsa man! ‘Townsend 
deserves a word of sympathy, for after making two consecutive centuries he 
missed the third by only nine runs. 

The meeting between Middlesex ard Surrey is always considered a big 
event at Lord’s—a ‘‘miniature test match” the attendants, staunch Middlesaxons, 
call it—but the attendance this year was not particularly large, though there was 
some excellent cricket. Rawlin, after some sixteen years of first-class matches, 
made his first century, and made it well, but to most minds Trott’s bowling was 
the feature of the game. He actually bowled for the whole of Friday, with only 
about a quarter of an hour’s rest outside the regular intervals, and bowled at the 
end with as much life and fire as if he were sending down his first over. It was 
really a marvellous exhibition of skill and stamina. Surrey was perhaps 
hardly wise in substituting a novice like Dolbey, who has, of course, much 
to learn in the art of fast bowling, for Richardson, who was on the ground 
ready to play, and had done so well against the Australians, Abel 
batted very skilfuliy, as did Hayward (unlucky in the decision of leg before 
wicket), but I did not fall in love with Hayes’ style. As a by-p»int it may 
be added that Middlesex was not at all pleased that Surrey had to follow on, 
and one amateur, open y expressing a wish that he had been allowed an over at 
the critical moment, showed me the exact point in the fence which his first 
no-ball would have found. However, all ended well for Middiesex. 

Sussex played a very pretty game against the Australians, and the 
Australians paid them back in kind. An eye-witness tells me that Fry’s innings 
was a joy for ever, and better, if possible, than his 94 on the broken Ha.tings 
wicket, which of itself was a masterpiece of skill, but Trumper went one better 
to be accurate, 119 better—and was still unvanquished. Truly the Brighton 
ground and the Brighton wicket are the bowler’s despair ; believe one who has 
bowled on it. 

There were so many interesting incidents during the week-end that I should 
like a full page for these notes; but after casually noting that Bradley did the 
hat-trick against Essex, hitting the wickets each time, that Surrey’s defeat lost 
them two places in the championship list, that Ward, Cuttell, Gunn, Killick, 
Worrall, Perrin, and Poore (for the sixth time) all got centuries, I feel that the 
feat of the brotners Foster, W. L. and R. E., was the sensation of the week. 
Worcestershire may well be renamed ‘* Fostershire,” when two brothers of that 
name score four centuries in one match, and are only out twice between them, 
their aggrezate being 548! As the two counties meet again on August 24th, 
the Fosters will have another chance. Among no/abilia quedam it may be 
added that Russell (Essex) caught five men at the wicket in one innings of Kent, 
and three in the next; that Smith, the Lancashire ‘‘ keeper,” had first three and 
then four Notts men; that Sharp and Mold bowled splendidly for Lancashire, 
Bull and Young for Essex, and Trott, with 13 wickets for 140 runs, out of an 
aggregate of 409, for Middlesex. W. J. Forp. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week is a capital portrait of the 
Princess Marie Isabelle of Orleans, the sister of the 
present Duke of Orleans, who is head of the house of 

Orleans, and chief claimant to the throne of France, if there were 
one. Princess Isabelle of Orleans was born at the Chateau d’Eu 
in May, 1878, and is therefore just twenty-one years of age, and 
in the prime of her youth and beauty. 

We are able to give also a charming group of the children of 
Mrs. FitzGeorge, who is married to Colonel FitzGeorge, the son 
of the Duke of Cambridge. They have a poodle with them, and 
an excellent specimen of his kind too. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE MULTIFLORA RosE—A RosE OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


” | ‘HIS is a very beautiful and distinct class of summer-flowered Roses, and, 
although not large, includes the popular Polyantha group, which has 
been very largely grown of late years. The true Multiflora Roses came 

from the sunny lands of China and Japan early in the present century, and to the 

species belongs the brilliantly-coloured Crimson Rambler, about which we wrote 

a note recently. Another kind in this section worth growing is the De la Grifferaie, 

which, like Crimson Rambler, is of great vigour, and much used as stock to 

graft the Tea Roses upon. The flowers are rich rose, passing to white. It is 
interesting to know that when used as a stock the suckers are quickly recognised, 
for the foliage is of a woolly appearance, quite unlike that of any other Rose. 

If anyone possesses the De la Grifferaie Rose, we would advise that the Crimson 

Rambler be budded all over it, as a noble specimen would result quickly. Of 

the true summer-flowered group a lovely Rose is Claire Jacquier, which does 

not, however, display its full beauty until three or four years old. It bears 
flowers in very large corymbs, and in colour they are orange yellow, passing to 
white, and, although individually very small, their wonder.ul profusion atones 

for absence of size. The growth is somewhat tender, but the plant makes a 

handsome pyramidal specimen in a pot. The flowers of the single Polyantha 

Rose remind one of those of the Blackberry. Its growth is very rampant, and, 


permitted to have free play, charms one with its picturesqueness and sweet 


Alice Hughes, 


disorder. A better form is Thunbergi, the white flowers brightened by a tuft 
of golden stamens in the centre. Grandiflora is larger still, displaying clusters 
of pure white flowers. 


THE Wuitk MAMAN COCcHET ROSE. 


This is a very beautiful new Tea Rose, which resembles its parent, Maman 
Cochet, in everything except colour. As the name suggests, the flowers are 
white, and very pure, and precious for cutting as well as the garden and 
exhibition. Flowers of it were shown by Messrs. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, 
at the recent Hybrid Conference in the Chiswick Gardens. We have none too 
many pure white Teas, and this is, therefore, of ut: <sual value. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW PLANT. 


An important introduction from Somaliland was sent from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, to the recent Hybrid Conference. It was named Kalanchoe 
flammea, and the group made a brilliant display, suggesting that if the plant is 
not difficult to grow it will become of importance in the future. This Kalanchoe 
reminds one of the old Crassula coccinea, yet it is absolutely distinct ; the 
flowers are brilliant orange red, a wonderful hue, and crowded into flattened 
clusters. Many plants placed close together are almost painfully bright, so rich 
and vivid is this unique colour. We hope it will succeed in a greenhouse, and if 
such is the case, K. flammea will soon become popular. 


MRS. FITZGEORGE'S CHILDREN. 


ILLUSTRATED. [Aug. 5th, 1899. 


A NEw TOoBACCO-FLOWER. 


One of the most interesting flowers at the recent meeting of the Roval 
Horticultural Society was this new Tobacco, called Nicotiana sylvestris. We 
remember seeing it first in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and we shall be 
surprised if this plant does not become in the future as popular as N. affinis, the 
sweet-scented Tobacco. It is a charming kind for using in the sub-tropical 
garden or in flower-beds, and may be planted with N. affinis without fear of 
introducing monotonous effects, as the two are entirely distinct. N. sylvestris 
is of strong growth, with characteristic light green foliage, and branching stems, 
laden with corymbs of long tubular, pure white fragrant flowers, not so large as 
those of N. affinis, but by no means inconspicuous. They remind one of those 
of Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora, remain expanded in a pendant position 
during the day, but are horizontal in the evening. It is important to know 
that in the day the white flowers are fully open, as the half-dead aspect of the 
flowers of N. affinis until the evening is somewhat depressinz. Those who use 
sub-tropical plants much, or delight in tender summer flowers, should make a 
note ot N. sylvestris. It came from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 


THE GREAT REED AND ITs VARIETIES., 


This note is written for the purpose of introducing a rare variety named 
Macrophylla, which was shown recently before the Royal Horticultural Society 
by Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Knaphill. It is a noble grass for planting by the 
margin of water, and in the milder parts of England is hardy. The great canes 





52, Gower Street. 


rise to a considerable height, and the broad, glaucous leaves rustle pleasantly in 
the summer breeze. A. Donax, the species, is a handsome plant for sheltered 
bays and similar positions and warm soils. Macrophylla, however, is even 
finer. The variegated Great Reed is very charming and distinct in colour, and 
is graceful in a bed upon the lawn, or associated with plants as beautiful in 
growth, 


LILIUM HENRYI. 


This Lily is as robust as it is beautiful. We have seen it in many gardens 
and under various conditions, but never weakly or badly diseased, although 
unfortunately few Lilies seem quite free from fungoid troubles. L. Henryi is 
becoming an established species. It was discovered some years ago in China, 
by Dr. Henry, after whom it is named, and the writer saw the first flowers that 
expanded in Englind. At once it could be seen that the Lily was an 
invaluable introduction, and recent experiences show that its vigour is great, 
the stems of flowers rising from 5ft. to even 7ft. in height, supporting a wealth of 
bloom. Individually the flowers are like those of L. speciosum or L. 
lancifolium in form, but the colour is very distinct, a rich apricot hue, with a 
few darker spots towards the base of the segments. It is a Lily to plant in big 
groups, of Osmanthus, Kalmia, or shrubs of only moderate growth, merely to 
hide the lower portion of the tall stem. L. Batemanniz, of clear apricot colour, 
resembles L. Henryiin tone, but it is far less free and beautiful. Henryi is quite 
as robust and handsome as any of the speciosum race, and is fitted net merely 
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for the open garden, but also for large pots and tubs. A single stem will bear 
a wonderful profusion of flowers in July or early August, and the bulbs are 
sufficiently reasonable in price to plant in quantity. 

THE SHRUBBY SPIRAAS. 

The Spirzeas need no word of praise. A more interesting and beautiful 
race of shrubs does not exist, a succession of flowers being maintained from 
spring until the end of summer, each kind presenting a distinct aspect, either of 
growth, foliage, or blossom. Unfortunately, the Spirzeas are supposed to 
succeed almost anywhere, Lut this is a mistake. They are thoroughly hardy 
and vigorous, but the greatest vigour is seen in shrubs grown in good soil, 
moist, and in a position not exposed to the full sun throughout the day. The 
majority of the Spirzeas throw up a forest of suckers, and when pruning is 
necessary thin out old and exhausted wood, not disturbing young vizorous 
shoots, which bear the finest flowers. This must be remembered. It is not 
wise to prune away future flowering wood, though this is so frequently considered 
correct that one is tired of recommending the true practice. More ignorance 
exists about pruning flowe:ing shrubs than of any phase of gardening. The 
way to propagate Spirzeas is by division or by detaching rooted suckers, while 
cuttings of the growing shoots taken about August and put in sandy soil in a 
close {frame will soon root. It is not easy to make a 

SELECTION OF SPIRAAS, 
but the following are amongst the most distinct : 

S. arguta.—This is a species of neat growth, the shoots rising 3ft. or 4{t- 
in height, and with pure white flowers in clusters on the gracefully-arched wood 
of the previous year. It is a Spirzea in bloom from the middle of April until 
May has well advanced. 

5S. ariafolia.—One of the handsomest of the entire family, a shrub that in 
well-prepared soil will grow to a height of even roft. and bear big, plumy 
masses of creamy-white flowers. These panicles, as they are called, almost 
break the shoots with their weight. S. aricefolia must not be crowded into a 
common shrubbery, but allowed to stand out and reveal its characteristic growth 
and flowers. 

S. Bumalda.—Quite distinct, and a pretty shrub, never more than 2ft. in 
height, with clusters of pink flowers during the sumuer, a few appearing 
even in the autumn. But the colour of the type is very poor against the deep 
crimson clusters of the variety Anthony Waterer. This is a delightful little 
shrub, spreading, free, and very bright in colour, A small bed of it upon the 
lawn is a welcome feature from early summer until autumn. We have even 
known the shrub to flower into Octo! er. 

S. canescens. —This, like S. arizfolia, is extremely vigorous, reaching a 
height of r1oft., and bearing upon the long arching stems clusters of white 
flowers. Many will know it better under the name of S. flagelliformis. We 
admire the wands of blossom issuing from a shrubbery or near the house, but of 
course it is very charming in a bed by itself. The flowers are carried in rich 
profus‘on during July and onwards, It is valuable on this account alone. 

S. Douglasi.—This flowers in July and August, and forms a mass of 
closely-packed shoots, each of which is terminated by a dense spike of deep 
rose-coloured flowers. 

‘S. japonica.—The young leaves of this Spirzea are tinged with red, and 
the shoots reach a height of 6ft. About the middle of June the rosy-red flower 
clusters begin to expand, and a scattered succession is maintained until autumn. 

S. Lindleyana.—Perhaps the noblest of all the family, and distin- 
guished Ly pinnate leaves. It grows very strongly and forms a_ large 
lush 10ft. or r2ft. in height, with bold terminal panicles of white flowers. 
In July, August, and even September S. Lindleyana is a fair picture. It is 
pleasurable to see a shrub so fiee in growth and flower as this whitening 
the garden with its blossom, Never crowd a shrub so valuable, but let the 
branches spread out freely and display their gracefulness and elegant leaves. 
Even without flowers Lindleys’ Spiraea po-sesses much beauty. 

S. media.—A bush about tyd. high crowded with pure white flowers in 
Myy and June. S. confusa is its older and more familiar name. 

S. prunifolia fi.-pl.—A double Spirsea, bent with the we'ght of its white 
flower clusters in spring. The growth is arching, and shoois 5!t. or 6ft. long 
burdened with blossom a ¢ very beautiful. 
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S. salicifolia.—This species varies considerably, but the flowers are usually 
pink. It pushes up numerous shoots from the base, in the way of S. Douglas. 

S. Thunbergi.—The first of all the Spirzeas to unfold its flowers. Its 
shoots are very slender, arched, and the leaves of a tender green colour. When 
smothered in white so early in the year it is very pretty, and the leaves die off 
a glorious crimson colour. This Spirza is worth planting for the sake of its 
autumn colours alone, the leaves retaining their ruddy foliage for some weeks. 

SHowy BLUE FLOWERS, 

Blue is a colour not too common in gardens. Of course, one sees the 
Lobelia in quantity, but its colour becomes tiring because used immoderately. 
A good blue, as rich and beautiful as the blue of the Gentianella, is rare, 
but the following flowers are of charming and distinct shades: Phacelia 
campanularia, an annual with bell-shaped flowers of intense blue; it is dwarf, 
and happy on warm, rather dry soils as a groundwork to other thivgs. 
Eryngium Oliverianum is a steely blue, another plant for sunny dry borders, and 
one must not forget the Pansies, several of which are deep and light blue in 
colour; Camassias, Lupins, the rich-coloured Gromwell (Lithospermum 
prostratum), Plumbago Larpentze, Veronica incana and prostrata, both of very 
pleasing shades, the spring-flowering Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna), 
Orobus vernus, Crocus speciosum, which blooms in autumn, and is more 
correctly described as purple-blue, the perennial Larkspurs, the sky-blue D. 
Belladonna, a lovely flower, the Apennine Windflower (Anemone apennina), 
Linum perenne, a graceful plant of exquisite colour, Aconitum Napellus (the 
Monkshood), and the Polemoniums. Blue is a charming colour when seen in 
variety, not the monotonous lines of it the outcome of a liberal planting of 
Lobelias. If any good blue flower is omitted from the list, we should like its 
name, as a guide to flower-gardeners who require more of this colour. 

IRIsH DAFFODILS. 

We are reminded that the bulb-planting season is approaching by the early 
catalogues, and we have received the list of the well-known Daffodil and Tulip 
grower, Mr. W. Baylor Hartland of Cork. The catalogue is illustrated, and 
besides the lists of finest kinds in their several sections, notes. upon cultiva- 
tion are given.also. Mr. Hartland also sends us his interesting little guide to 
‘¢ Wayside Ireland,” which will be of assistance to those’ whose intention it 
may be to make a trip to the Emerald Is'e. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to. assist our 


readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a relitble man. 





OU will not have given your young dog very many 
lessons before acquiring an insigut that is very 
valuable into his individual character. There are 

dogs so bold that you will .not fear to check their too great 
eagerness by a chiding that would be the ruin of a dog of 
more sensitive nature. Often they are the best dogs, and 
generally the most highly bred, that have this nervous sensitive- 
ness, and you must make it part 
of your business to study their 
idiosyncrasies, and adapt yout 
training to the nature of each, 
Easier . said than done, of 
course, but there--is-no. truth 
more truthful than that which 
says that béfore: breaking dogs 
you must break men ; that the 
man, the breaker, must him- 
self be perfectly broken in, 
with a_ perfect command of 
temper, and an almost: more 


is to be a_ successful. dog 
breaker. 


tive sympathy with dogs whicti 
is half the battle in that ‘con: 
flict of mutual understandings 
which is called teaching, and 


like so much the idea. of lady 
breakers. Their sex has more 
power of sympathy than ours, 
that is too like Caledonia, 
“stern and wild.” The 
feminine nature lends itself 
more to that perfect compre- 
hension and comprehensibility 


Cxpyrignt which is at the base of the 


than human. patience, if ,he' 


Moreover, it is very valu- ' 
able to him if he happen to- 
be possessed of that instiric=" 


it is for this reason that we‘ 
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proper relation of teacher and 
pupil. But even the gross 
nature of man may by study 
and affection acquire some- 
thing of the insight which 
will enable the human teacher 
to learn the character and 
to know the mind of the 
canine pupil. We have already 
noted the value of looking at 
the dog’s eye when giving 
him instruction near at hand 
It is at the eye of the human 
face that the intelligent dog 
will always look to learn what 
he has to do, and to return 
his glance, eye for eye, is the 
quickest way of establishing 
the mutual understanding we 
want. 

Imitation, it is said, is 
the sincerest flattery, and this 
sincerest form of flattery a 
dog, and especially a young 
dog, may soon be_ brought 
to pay to another dog to 
whom he is attached. Com- 
monly, as gallantry would have 
it, it will be one of the other 
sex whose virtues and graces 
he is pleased to imitate. Take 
note of these things, and if you see him attached to one whose 
example is likely to be for good with him, you may soon bring 
on his education quickly by sending him out into the field in 
couples with this senior whose example he admires and respects. 
Especially is it to be recommended that a timid dog be put in 
couples with one of a bolder nature, that he may gain 
confidence in his work; but even this has to be done with 
discrimination, for if a sensitive fellow be yoked with 
a very dashing dog, even though they be friends in kennel, 
the dashing ways of the stronger natured may actually 
terrify the nervous dog yet more than before, so that his latter 
state becomes worse than the former. In making any experi- 
ments of this kind the first results, or tendencies, must be 
watched very carefully, for sometimes they will not be at all in 
accord with your expectation, and you may find yourself obliged 
to change your plans completely. Besides qualities of temper 
and patience, which are mainly of the heart, the good breaker 
requires much careful intelligence and head qualities too. 

In any case, though the use of putting your dogs in couples 
after this fashion may be good, it is always necessary to guard 
against its abuse. If you keep your dog yoked up too long, you 
will find it difficult to make him hunt on his own initiative when 
he is released, and for the present—at the stage that we have 
now reached in our lessons—the principal object must be to 
teach him a good and judicious range. We have already broken 
him to understand that the motions of your hand direct him to 
the places where he is likely to find delicacies and delights ; you 
must now enlarge on this lesson, in the field, and teach him to 
know that by looking to you for guidance, and by obeying that 
guidance implicitly, he can be brought most readily to the 
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reward. To this end I would at first put in the grass, at 
certain places known to yourself, pieces of food that the dog 
delights in, so that he may learn to follow the wave of your 
hand in the field just as in the room. Sometimes you will place 
those delicacies rather high, on a tuft of grass or bushes, to teach 
him to carry his head high while on the search, just as, while in 
the room, you put some of them on the chairs or sofas. Watch his 
tendency in this respect, and if you find him inclined to carry a 
good high head, well and good. _ If, on the contrary, you see he is 
disposed to ‘foot out” the scent, lead him more frequently to 
find what he wants at a certain elevation, and by this means you 
may gradually lead him to carry his head higher. 

In teaching a dog to beat, and equally in seeking game with 
him, it is, of course, only common-sense to make him beat up 
wind. In that way he will have a chance of winding his birds at 
a distance, and you may then see to what extent your indoor 
lessons remain with him when he comes into open field. You 
want your dog, as I take it, to range out to the right (or left—let 
us say right, for simplicity’s sake; and whatever we do, let us stick 
always to the same disposition, so that the dog may learn to do 
mechanically that which we have to teach him painfully at first). 
Stop him, by the whistle, if he be going in the wrong direction, 
after your cheering admonition to seek for game. He will then 
look back to you, whereupon wave him forward in the line you 
wish him to take—say a half-right angle to your right; you will 
yourself walk on, I presume, straight up wind. Then, when the 
dog has gone to the limit of the beat you wish—say two gun- 
shots or so—to the right, bring him with a wave of the arm 
across your line of march until he is about the same distance 
from you on the left, yourself continuing straight up the field or 
beat of moorland the while, 
then bring him back across you 
again, by the same wave of 
the arm as before. This is the 
quickest way, combined with 
fair certainty of flushing birds, 
that I know of quartering 
ground. General Hutchinson, 
for a reason that I do not fully 
gather, advises that all this 
directing of the dog should be 
done with the left hand. Why ? 
Surely it is with the gun in 
the left hand that you are most 
ready for a shot—and you are 
not, when actually making 
your bag, to wait for every 
shot until your dog has 
pointed and put up your 
game—and by keeping the 
gun in your left hand you 
will have the right free for 
the dog, and at the same 
time be ready for any bird 
that gets up _ independently 
of him. Sometimes it will 
happen that your dog will be 
too excited at first to fol- 


Copyrignt low your directions, and it 
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may require repeated trials and unlimited patience before you 
get him to give you any obedience. It may even be useful to try 
the effect of EXAMPLE, either by putting him in couples with a 
steady old dog who is perfect at his range, or by having him led 
by an attendant at the heels of thoroughly-trained dogs. But it 
is more satisfactory if you can do the business for yourself, and 
as a rule it is not impossible. Indeed, the results with many a 
young dog are often most flattering when first you take him into 
the field, especially if he was well broken in to the house-work 
first; and it is possible that, thanks to your training and his own 
inherited instincts, you may have the gratification of seeing him 
CauTiousLy DRAWING ON game like a veritable veteran. It is 
possible—one does not go the length of saying it is very probable ; 
and sometimes it is really the best dogs—those that are possessed 
of superabundant energy and courage—that are the most trouble- 
some to break in the first stages. 

It cannot be said too often that the two points you want are 
perfect obedience when the dog knows what you wish, and as 
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A WATER-BAILIFF. 


By W. A. Durr. 
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perfect an understanding of your wishes as is possible between 
human and canine natures. Dogs are wise animals; no 
reasonable man can look at them, even in the counterfeit 
presentment of a reproduction from a photograph, and doubt 
their wisdom. Consider this group of BLack AND WHITE 
GorDON SETTERS, a variety now seldom seen, although 
it is said that the Duke of Richmond and Gordon once lost his 
breed of the well-known black and tan, and had great diffi- 
culty in restoring it. Is it possible, even at the first glance, to 
deny all canine wisdom to these? There are dogs that seem 
incorrigibly naughty, or incorrigibly stupid—there are even 
dogs, a friend assures us, that are quite wanting, congenital 
idiots—but these are exceptions to the rule that are even to be 
found in the race of their masters, even of their breakers. 
Before we consign a dog to the ranks of the incorrigibly vicious, 
or of the congenital idiots, let us be quite sure that these 
qualities are really the portion of the dog rather than of the 
breaker. 
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met the old Broadland water-bailiff whose recollections are 

contained in the following sketches. As was often my 
custom at that time, | was rambling along the river-wall which 
banks the Waveney between Oulton Dyke and Somerleyton. 
The sun was shining warmly on marshes decked with lady’s- 
smock and marigolds; the sedge-warblers had returned from 
their African haunts and were singing as they swung on the 
reed-culms ; and the banks of the dykes were lively with frogs 
which had left the water and were crawling among the sedges. 
A few wherries were slowly gliding seaward before a westerly 
breeze ; here and there the white sail of a small yacht or pleasure- 
boat betokened that the Broadland summer season would soon 


i’ was on a fine spring morning three years ago that I first 





ON ROCKLAND BROAD. 


begin, and the lowlands were dotted with cattle as far as the 
level line of the distant horizon. The river-walls which border 
the East Anglian water-waysare the highways of the marshmen, 
cattle-tenders, millmen, and gunners, and that which marks the 
winding course of the Waveney has a hard-trodden footpath 
along its summit, which renders progress easy and pleasant to 
the rambler. The air was as fresh and bracing as a sea breeze ; 
Swallows dashed to and fro, hawking for the midges which 
danced above the surface of the stream ; brilliant-hued dragon- 
flies darted above the sedges or hung over the reed-tops on 
invisibly beating wings. 

I had passed a small pumping-station which serves to clear 
the flood-water out of the adjacent dykes, and was looking ahead 
along the river-wall, when I noticed signs of life amid a small 
clump of sallows bordering a narrow creek. A human figure— 
the only one besides my own that was to be seen on the marshes— 
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moved about among the sallows, and as I drew near the creek a 
dog appeared and assumed watch and ward on the river-wall. 
The dog, however, was a well-conducted animal, and, apparently 
satisfied that my intentions were harmless, offered no objection 
to my scaling the slight wooden stile that topped the ‘ wall” 
and venturing into an enclosure where wallflowers bloomed and 
strawberry beds were laid out in the shelter of the sallows. [at 
once came to the conclusion that this must be the garden of the 
dweller in a small houseboat which I saw moored in the creek, 
and that the gardener was the ruddy-cheeked, grey-bearded, hale 
and hearty-looking old man who was seated at the stern of the 
houseboat. The old man was glad to have someone to talk to out 
there in the midst of the marshes, for travellers were not numerous 
along the river - wall, and_ the 
neighbouring railway, while it daily 
carried hundreds of people past 
his little settlement, only brought 
him companionship in the shape 
of a chance navvy journeying home- 
ward along the line. In a few 
minutes I learnt that he was a 
water-bailiff having charge of the 
river between Oulton Broad and 
Breydon Water, and that from his 
earliest days he had lived on the 
Broadland rivers and knew them 
as a gamin knows the streets, 
courts, and alleys of London. He 
made me heartily welcome to his 
snug little houseboat, which, small 
as it was, was larger than most of 
those used by the eel-catchers ; and 
in it I have since enjoyed many 
delightful chats on the river life, 
bird life, and marshland life of East 
Anglia. Here let me describe, as 
faithfully as I can, the houseboat 
in which the old_ water-bailiff 
dwells during the greater part of 4 
several months of the year. It consists of a square cabin erected 
in a strong, heavy boat not unlike those used by the North Sea 
trawlers for fish-ferrying. The entrance to the cabin is at the 
stern, from a small hollow or “ well,” and, except when the 
cabin doors are open, the only light that enters the interior 
comes through two tiny windows, fitted with shutters so that 
the fish-poachers at work at night on the river may not become 
aware of the water-bailiff’s presence by the lamplight shining 
out into the darkness. A stove is fitted up at the bow end of 
the cabin, and along each side are lockers, one of which serves 
the old man for a bed. Sundry cupboards contain his food, 
small stock of cups and ‘saucers, and, probably, a bottle of 
catsup made from marshland mushrooms, and a jar of bream 
of his own pickling. A splendid double-barrelled gun—one of 
which any sportsman might well be proud—hangs on the cabin 
wall with the bailift’s licence to act as guardian of the fish in the 
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inland water-ways; sundry fishing rods and tackle are stowed 
in odd corners; the lockers possibly contain a draw-net seized 
from a poacher, and invariably an assortment of clothes suited 
to the frequent weather changes of the lowlands. In summer, 
when the heat of the sun is sometimes almost unbearable on the 
unshaded marshes, the cabin is a cool and pleasant retreat ; in 
winter, when the keen winds b!ow from off the sea, and the dykes 
and creeks are icebound, it is as snug and warm as the cosiest 
chimney corner. 

Many of the incidents of lowland and river life included in 
the ensuing sketches were related to me while I sat with the 
water-bailiff in this little cabin, or lounged with him in warm 
weather on the sun-scorched river-wall. I have spent a night 
with him in his 
houseboat, 
having come 
down to. the 
creek to watch 
the bream at 
roudding time, 
when they 
swarm up from 
the river at 
sunset and tide- 
ebb to cleanse 
themselves in 
the fresh dyke 
water flowing 
down into the 
brackish 
stream. We 
sat and talked 
for hours, smok- 
ing our pipes 
meanwhile, and 
listening to the 
songs ofthe reed 
birds, the rust- 
ling oftheratsin 
the hovers, and 
the harsh call- 
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melting from the marshes. And the sedge-warblers that were 
singing when the dusk descended, and that sang all through the 
night, were chuckling in the reed-beds at dawn as though they 
never slept nor ceased from singing. 

Then, in the early morning hours, ere the sun had quite 
dispelled the mists, and while the white breath of the cattle on 
the marshes rose like smoke from their dewy nostrils, we partook 
of a frugal breakfast in the cabin. Directly afterwards we set 
out on our homeward voyage in a slate-hued gun-punt carrying 
a sail bigger than that of any other craft of its size. As yet 
there were few yachts moving from their moorings; but as we 
passed the entrance to the Beccles river we saw the large 
dark sails of wherries sailing seaward from the inland towns, 
and an anglers’ 
boat drawn up 
among the 
reeds. At Fisher 
‘Row some boys 
had been bath- 
ing, in spite of 
the warning 
notice on the 
river bank, 
and, having no 
towels, they 
were drying 
themselves by 
running like 
young fauns 
along the river- 
wall. The musi- 
cal call-notes of 
some bearded 
tits were wel- 
come sounds to 
onewholaments 
the persecution 
of one of our 
rarest and hand- 
somest native 
birds. Then we 


ing of the cock THE WATER-BAILIFF'’S HOUSEBOAT. were out on the 
pheasants amid : watersofOulton 


the lush marsh grass. Midnight found us still talking, for one 
topic suggested another, and of the wild life of the lowlands 
who could say enough? At one o'clock we looked out of the 
cabin and saw the far-stretching marshes wrapped in a white 
mantle of mist. It was a low-lying mist, and only hid the 
trunks of the willows and the lower part of a black windmill 
which stands on the “ wall”; above it the atmosphere was 
clear, and the light of the moon and stars undimmed. Then we 
turned in and slept, one on each of the long lockers, and | 
dreamt of the sea until, in a half-waking state, | realised that 
the rocking of the houseboat was caused by the swell from a 
wherry passing down the stream. At four o’clock we were 


abroad again to see the sun rise and to watch the night-mists 






r O collect is a universal instinct that in a boy begins to 
assert itself the first day he possesses a pocket, and 


develops with the years. As manhood approaches, 
marbles, tops and other juvenile acquisitions lose their charm, 
and objects of beauty, of artistic value, or of historical 
importance take their place. Among the many fields that display 
their attractions to the view of the would-be collector, perhaps 
the most fascinating, and the one that brings the best faculties of 
the amateur most into play, is that of collecting prints. In 
forming his cabinet his artistic and intellectual tastes will have 
free course, and not only will he acquire knowledge of the history 
of art, the painter's as well as the engraver’s, but he will furbish 
up his acquaintance with the history of nations that perchance 

has been getting rusty. 
In this and following articles we shall suppose the reader 


a 


Broad, a fine inland lagoon that is being spoilt by the erection of 
unattractive red-brick villas on its shores. Ly seven o'clock we 
were landed on one of the boat-yards, where broadsmen and 
boys were preparing boats and fishing-tackle for the anglers who 
were going out for a day on the Broad. Here I took leave of 
my friend the water-gipsy, and he rowed back to his lonesome 
houscboat amid the marshes; but it was not long before I sought 
him out again, for he is one of the most entertaining men | 
have met on the East Anglian rivers. Some idea of what his 
life has been and the nature of his conversation will, I hope, be 
gained from the ensuing articles, in which some of the tales he 
has told me are given in his own words. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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to desire to become a print-collector; but being a beginner, and 
his knowledge of the subject being limited to the printseller’s 
window, he will be in need of advice as to how he shall 
proceed, how he shall judge an old print, and how he shall 
detect impostures. He will also require information upon many 
other points. To answer these needs, and to lead the amateur 
along the first few steps of the right path, is the task we have set 
before us. 

That print-collecting is a hobby well worthy the close 
attention of the amateur will at once be evident, for the import- 
ance of the engraver’s art cannot be over-estimated. If no 
engravings existed, how little should we know of the paintings, 
or places or peoples of the world. But in beginning to collect 
specimens, the amateur will be assailed by many questions, to 
which answers must be found. How is he to know one kind of 
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print fron another-- “a line 
engraving from an etching, a 
mezzotint from an aquatint ? 
How is the quality of an im- 
pression to be judged? What 
is the difference between a first 
and a second state? How can 
a modern reprint be detected ? 
How is a colour-print — pro- 
duced? How can he tell 
whether a print is genuine ? 
These are some of the questions 
to answer which help will be 
required. 

As in other branches of 
learning, a little knowledge 
of print collecting and judging 
may be a dangerous thing ; for 
in these days of photographic 
reproduction and skilful decep- 
tion, many are the pitfalls into 
which an amateur may be led. 
Even inthe last century, when he 
had finished his ‘* Biographical 
History of England,” as set 
forth by the vast assemblage 
of engraved portraits, the Kev. 
J. Granger, the distinguished 
amateur, when writing to 
Horace Walpole on the com- 
pletion of his work, said, “I 
was not sufficiently informed of 
my ignorance when I undertook 
it’; while recently an expert 
remarked, “ Twenty years 
ago, in the buoyancy of 
youth, I would have passed opinions upon prints without any 
misgivings, whereas now, after years of study, | approach 
the subject with much more hesitation.” Therefore let the 
beginner proceed cautiously. 

As the literature at the disposal of the print-collector 
is very rich, some books being devoted to the subject 
generally and others to individual masters or schools, no one 
will expect, in the short space of a few articles, more than 
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By Gerard Edelinck. 








By Rembrand 


THE THREE TREES. 


leading principles and general hints, though it is hoped enough 
will be said to give the beginner a fair start. As an 
indication of the wide range that will quickly open out, 
let him take a print into his hands and consider the number of 
questions that will at once suggest themselves. What is the 
style of engraving—line, stipple, mezzotint, or etching? What 
do we know of the artist who painted the original picture ? 
What do we know of the engraver or etcher? If it is a portrait, 
wiat do we know of the person represented? [If it is 
a sacred composition, where is the original painting to 
be found? With these and other questions crowding 
upon him, he will begin to realise the breadth of the 
interesting domain into which his hobby will lead him. 

Now what has the beginner to do first of all, 
what is his first step to be? He must begin by 
acquiring an elementary knowledge of the technique 
and peculiarities of the various styles of engraving ; and 
the illustrations to the present article have been 
selected so as to at once place these different qualities 
before him. But we will describe the illustrations later. 
Then he must learn something of the principal 
engravers, their style of engraving, the kind of work to 
which they devoted themselves, and when and where 
they lived. Soon he will find the engravers sorting 
themselves into groups and schools, and he will begin 
to associate styles of engraving with the places where 
they were mostly practised—etching with the Low 
Countries, line engraving with France, mezzotint with 
England. Side by side with this preliminary study, a 
practical acquaintance should be obtained of the prints 
themselves, in museums, sale-rooms, exhibitions, and 
shop windows. Not until a general rudimentary know- 
ledge of the subject has been gained should purchases 
be made. 

Having obtained a bird’s-eye view of engravings 
and their scope, the collector will next have to consider 
what branch of the subject he shall make particularly his 
own, and what borders he shall give to his field of 
study; for it is necessary to say with emphasis that 
he should collect with a definite purpose and not buy 
prints haphazard. Shall he take a school or a period ; 
a class of prints, such as portraits; a method of 
engraving, as stipple; shall he select an engraver and 
try to get together a complete collection of prints 
from the plates he engraved ; shall he take a painter and 
collect engravings after his pictures; shall he collect 
original work, as etching, or translated work, as line or 
mezzotint engraving; or shall he, for example, follow 
the fashion of the hour and make a collection of prints 
incolour? Each,of these divisions has its devotees, and 
all amateurs will associate Lord Cheylesmore’s name 
with mezzotints and Mr. W. G. Rawlinson’s with prints 
after J. M. W. Turner. The subject of engraving is 
so vast that it will be .ar the best for the collector to 
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confine his ‘‘ sphere of influence”’ to some special division that 
he Lelieves will be most congenial to him and most in 
accordance with his tastes and purse. 

Being to some extent equipped for the pursuit of his hobby, 
the amateur must now, with caution, approach the matter of 
buying, and in doing so let him remember that though volumes 
be written on the subject, everyone in the long run must be 
taught by experience, and no one can expect to be invariably 
successful. I’or example, to be a competent judge of the etchings 
of Rembrandt one needs years of study among the prints them- 
selves. As has been truly said, “‘ To expect knowledge without 
study is just as sensible as to expect a ship to sail without a 
rudder.”’ 

When the amateur enters a shop to buy a print, how is he 
to proceed? He should always have his magnifying glass with 
him, and he should examine prints by good searching daylight. 
Then he must subject the print to two fundamental tests: the 
condition of the 
metal plate at 
the time the 
impression he is 
holding was 
printed, and the 
condition of the 
impression itself. 
First, as to the 
condition of the 
metal plate. The 
would-be pur- 
chaser must 
satisfy himself 
from the quality 
of the impression 
that the metal 
plate had not 
been worn at the 
time of printing, 
or, in othe 
words, that the 
impression is an 
early one; that 
is to say that, if 
a figure subject, 
the fine and 
delicate parts of 
the flesh, as on 
the cheeks and 
bosom, have not 
lost their model- 
ling and 
become flat, that 
the subject as a 
whole retains the 
relative lights 
and shades he 
would expect the 
engraver to mean 
it should, that 
the fine lines, 
though delicate, 
are still sound 
and sharp, and 
that the shadows 
are rich and full. 
Then he must 
examine the print 
to find out 
whether at the 
time of printing 
the plate had 
been retouched. 
It was a frequent 
custom for a 
plate, after a number of impressions had been printed from it and 
the engraved or etched lines had lost their sharpness, to be returned 
to the engraver who produced it, or, if years had passed by, to his 
successor, to be retouched. The engraver would take his tools 
and go over the plate to strengthen the parts that had become 
weak and indistinct with the wear of printing, or, in the case of 
an etching, the delicate parts that had lost their original effect 
would be re-etched. The collector must therefore be on his 
guard against worn and reworked plates, and in most cases must 
decline to purchase prints that betray these qualities. In many 
cases this reworking can be detected, for the renewed parts are 
thereby brought into undue prominence, so that the balance of 
the picture is lost. Frequently in impressions from retouched 
plates of portraits, inharmonious outlines obtrude themselves in 
the features and in details of the dress. 

When the collector has satisfied himself that the plate 
was in a good state of preservation at the time of printing, 
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From the Stipple Engraving by LADY RUSHOUT AND DA UGHTER. Thos. Burke a‘ter Kauffmann 
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that it had not been retouched, and that the wear and tear of 
printing had not made itself manifest, then he must turn to the 
second fundamental test—the quality of the impression or print. 
But as the subject is of importance, its consideration must be 
held over for the present, and we must devote attention to our 
illustrations, and in a few general terms describe them. They are 
specimens of the four chief styles of work—etching, line engraving, 
mezzotint, and stipple; and well-known examples have been 
selected, in order that the amateur when he sees the reproductions 
may recognise them and recall the appearance and character of 
the original prints from which they have been taken. In the 
mechanical process of reproduction, the actual technique of the 
original engraving is necessarily more or less lost; and_ the 
delicate copper-plate hand printing having to be exchanged for 
the steam printing machine severely handicaps the result. 

The first illustration is taken from Rembrandt's famous 
etching of “The Three Trees.” In the process of etching, a copper- 
plate is coated 
with wax, and 
then the lines of 
the subject are 
drawn — through 
this wax ground 
to the surface of 
the plate with a 
needle, and 
afterwards sub- 
mitted to the 
action of acid. 
If these lines are 
examined with a 
magnifying glass 
it will be observed 
that they retain 
all the freedom 
of those drawn 
witl? a pencil or 
pen. This quality 
is a characteristic 
feature of etched 
work. The por- 
trait of Dryden, 
engraved by 
Gérard Edelinck, 
from the painting 
by Kneller, seen 
in the second 
illustration, has 
been reproduced 
from a line en- 
graving. In this 
method the lines 
are made by a 
tool (a kind of 
chisel called a 
graver), which is 
firmly held with 
its handle in the 
palm of the hand, 
and the strokes 
are made by 
pushing the 
graver along and 
into the bare 
metal plate. In 
this way it will 
be understood 
that the lines or 
strokes must be 
of quiteadifferent 
character from 
those of an 
etching, that 
they must lose much of their freedom, and become more 
regular. A comparison of these first two illustrations will show 
what is meant. In the last illustration we have a reproduction 
from the mezzotint of ‘‘ Lady Pelham Clinton Feeding Chickens,” 
by John Raphael Smith after Sir Joshua Reynolds. This style of 
engraving is produced in a manner altogether distinct from those of 
the first two. The surface of the copper-plate is first uniformly 
roughened and ploughed over with an instrument called a rocker, 
a process which is termed laying the mezzotint ground. If 
printed from after this “grounding” has been completed, the 
plate would yield a perfectly black impression ; but by means of 
tools the mezzotinter scrapes away more or less of this roughened 
surface, and so gradually develops his subject with its delicate 
gradations of light and shade, until in the end he obtains a 
finished engraving such as we have reproduced, though the 
reproduction cannot do justice to the original print. The third 
illustration, ‘‘ Lady Rushout and Daughter,” engraved by Thomas 
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Burke after Angelica Kauffmann, is from a stipple engraving. In 
stipple engraving the result is produced by dots of varying degrees 
of strength, some engraved and some etched upon the copper- 
plate. The foregoing explanations, in a brief general manner, will 
indicate the styles of the leading methods of engraving and the 
various ways by which the different textures and technique are 
produced ; but as our space is exhausted for the present, we must 
recur again to each, and describe the chief characteristics more 
ALFRED WHITMAN. 
(7o be continued.) 


MONKEYS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Get time ago I noted a question in CouNTRY LIFE on the subject ot 


in detail. 


pet monkeys. I was tempted then to answer it out of the fulness 

of an experience at once painful and delightful, when somebody 
aptly summed up my 
intended advice by 
quoting Punch’s im- 
mortal warning to 
those about to marry 
—Don’t. Don’t keep 
a pet monkey. And 
yet, as I look back 
over the story of 
these never-to-be-for- 
gotten pets, I am not 
sure, after all, 
whether they did not 
bring more pleasure 
than worry, though 
I must confess they 
gave plenty of the 
latter. Monkeys are 
so strangely human, 
not only in their 
shape, but in their 
disposition, that the 
study of their ways 
must always be 
deeply _ interesting. 
The more closely we 
live in his company, 
the more shall we 
be struck with the 
curious caricature of 
humanity displayed 
ina monkey’s actions. 
What goes on in his 
mind is hidden from 
us; but, then, so are 
the mental operations 
not only of the 
animals with which 
we are most familiar, 
but of other human 
beings of a different 
race, No one, nay, 
not even Rudyard 
Kipling, though he 
has come nearest to 
doing it, has ever 
quite lifted the vel 
which conceals the 
workings of the mind 
of an Asiatic. 

Let us sum up 
the character of the 
monkey as he is seen 
in contact with 
civilised mankind. It 
may be that, like 
other savage races, 
he is not improved by 
the association. In 
short, then, the 
monkey is equally 
spiteful, cowardly, 
and shamelessly 
uncleanly ; but . he 
is capable of a 
prssionate affection for other living beings, which—and this is not so very 
inhuman of him after all—does not prevent him from being very troublesome 
to the object of his affections. In my own case I never intended to 
have a pet monkey, but having a tender spot for all living things I 
could not help doing so. My first monkey was sent by fate. I appeal 
to my readers. Here are the facts. One of my native servants came 
to me carrying a small, very small, brown monkey, lately captured, and obviously 
wild with terror; looking up with its soft brown eyes, with depths of infinite 
sadness in them, the creature sprang on to my shoulder, and clung to me crying 
and jabbering. There was no resisting this, and the monkey was established. 
From the first he accepted me as his friend and protector, and whenever I went 
hear his home—a little house on a pole—or when he was loose, he would come 
Straight to me, clinging and whimpering with joy. The ceremony of welcome 
over, he would at once look round the room to see what mischief he could get 
into, At first, when carefully watched, he would abstain from handling the 
forbidden toy, which was generally a glass flower-vase, or some other fragile 
article. But, like a naughty child, he would stretch out his hand as near as he 
dared to the forbiddenf ruit, snatching it away with a cry of fear as his eye met 
that of his master. There were three or four glass flower-holders shaped like 
swans, and for these he had a peculiar predilection, chiefly, I think, because he had 
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ascertained that they were forbidden. One day I left him in the room, giving 
him a piece of cake, of which he was very fond, to keep him quiet. When I 
returned he was seated on the highest curtain-rod jabbering and shivering with 
fright. On the table were four swan vases, with the flowers scattered, the 
water upset, and their necks carefully broken off. 

Like a child, too, he was to be suspec'ed if ever he was particularly quiet, 
and once when he was missed for some time he was discovered in the coach- 
house, sitting in my new dogcart, and twisting off the buttons from the cushions 
with deft and mischievous fingers. Yet even the brown monkey was not always 
in mischief, and there were times when he was a delightful and amus‘ng pet. 
The best side of his nature was called out by his affections, and the most disin- 
terested of these were bestowed.upon a black pariah dog which he had adopted. 
The dog was put on rations, like my other dogs, after the monkey had been 
seen feeding him solemnly out of his own allowance. It was a curious and 
interesting sight, the little brown monkey sitting on the ground and handing 
pieces of chupatty to the big gaunt expectant dog. The monkey used his dog- 
friend as a horse, and constantly rode about the garden on his back. With all his 
mischief and his curious perverse naughtiness he would have been a delightful pet 
could he have learned 
the elementary lessons 
of cleanliness in the 
house. He got so 
far as to realise that 
it was a virtue, not 
far enough to practise 
it. I left the country 
for a time, and the 
monkey became the 
property of another 
lover of animals. 

The next monkey 
I had was a female, 
and she, being older, 
had more sense even 
than her predecessor. 
Experience had per- 
haps taught her that 
mischief was not 
healthy for monkeys, 
but age had made 
her rather savage to 
strangers ; though, 
like all monkeys I 
have known, she was 
gentle, and _passion- 
ately affectionate to 
her friends. The 
maternal instinct in 
her was very strong, 
and she was always 
watching for an 


one of the fox-terrier 
puppies, which she 
would nurse and 
fondle by the hour 
together, till we were 
afraid she would kill it 
with over-much kind- 
ness. It was a peculi- 
arity of this monkey 
that she was much 
attached to the dogs, 
and loved to go out 
for a walk with them, 
riding on the back.of 
acurly spaniel. “The 
most curious sight was 
to see her bathing 
with the dogs, for 
she was an excellent 
swimmer, and. would 
dive suddenly , and 
catch one of the dogs 
by the tail or leg 
underneath the water. 
I think, however, her 
greatest accomplish- 
ment was this. When 
she was fed she had 
a tin. dish in which 
was often placed ‘a 
little milk pudding, 
of which she was fond. If asked i. she wou'd have some more, she 
would seize the’ plate, and, taking aim, spin it at you like a man throwing 
a quoit, chattering with pleasure as it was refilled. A monkey has, in fact, a 
very considerable vocabulary, if it may be so called, of simple sounds expressive 
of joy, affection, fear, and anger. My orderly, who used sometimes, I think, 
to tease her, though like all soldiers he was fond of pets, she would never 
endure, and always announced his coming by a loud and angry chattering. 
Although the best of friends with the smaller dogs, she had a pro‘ound distrust 
of a large and powerful greyhound. From this it wi.l be believed that I have 
found monkeys delightful pets, in spite of their many drawbacks. They are 
marvellously intelligent, but their minds are always most active in the direction 
of wrong-doing. They seem to be more intelligent in some ways even than the 
cleverest dog ; but this is partly because the possession of hands ena les them to 
carry into action many thoughts which with other animals can get no further for 
want of instruments, while the possession of hands is also of immense value in 
conveying new ideas through touch and trial to the brain. I look back upon 
my pet monkeys with pleasure, even with affection ; but if I were offéred another 
I should decline it—unless I saw it. It is so difficult to resist the unspoken 
sadness of a monkey’s eyes, looking as if the memory of a world of wrongs and 
woes was hidden in their depths. 


John Raphael Smith after Sir Jcshua Reynolds. 
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| T the foot of Richmond Hill, in the sylvan valley of the Pope near you, Cowley himself not far off—I hope here is a nest 
y Thames, Petersham meadows lie along the right bank of of repose both material and spiritual, of the most Cowleyian and 

the broad stream, as you go toward Twickenham ferry, Eve lynian sort,” says Leigh Hunt. The great charm of Ham 

and something back from the river Ham House stands amid House is its old-world character and sec lusion, the ‘pillared dusk” 

f its ancestral trees. The house and the region are alike famous, of its avenues and thickets, the splendour of the trees, and the 
t one for its historic interest and rare charms, the other for its delight of scented paths and flower borders by the mossy walls. 
noble river and umbrageous beauty, which made it the haunt of The house itself is severely plain in its quaint character, though 
| Pope, Swift, Gay, and many other beaux esprits of their time, and deigning to be ornate in its porch, and in the series of busts of 
it that endears it now to all who find their pleasure by the Thames. famous men in niches lining the walls. They look out upon a 
{i “Qld trees, the most placid of rivers, Thomson up above you, garden that has scarcely changed since Stuart days, save that the 


gates are more deeply rusted, 
and the brick is mellower than 
of yore. Ham House was 
built by Sir Thomas Vavasour 
in 1610, but it soon came into 
the hands of the Tollemaches, 
Earls of Dysart. The first Earl 
was a Murray, but his daughter, 
who was Countess in her own 
right, married Sir Lionel 
Tollemache, and afterwards the 
Earl of Lauderdale, famous 
for his share in the Cabal 
whose members often visited 
him in this mansion by the 
Thames. 

There are traces of Lauder- 
dale’s alterations about the 
place, but since that time very : 
little has changed. Let it be F 
observed how the house and 
garden are quaintly associated 
by the line of busts in niches in 
the old brick enclosing walls, 
which run out from the terrace 
to the sunk wall that separates 
the garden from the mead, ws. 
In the midst of the dappled 
lawn is the recumbent figure of 
the river god, and beyond, 
between those mossy urn- 
crowned piers, hang the famous 
iron gates. Veneration for the 
eld has certainly settled upon 
Ham House, and many a 
legend is told of how the gates 
have been opened but once 
since they were closed on 
Charles II. When Horace 
Walpole’s niece became 
Countess of Dysart, he noted 
the unchanging character of 
her new abode. Everything 
was ‘magnificently ancient,” 
and all his passion for antiquity 
did not keep him up.“ Every 
minute I expected to see ghosts 
sweeping by; ghosts I would 
not give sixpence to see— 
Lauderdales, Tollemaches, and 
Maitlands.” His nephew was 
“so religious an observer of 
the venerable rights of this 
house that because they were 
never opened by his father but 
once, for the late Lord Gran- 
ville, you are locked out and 
i . locked in, and, after journey- 
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do round an old French fortified town, you are at last admitted 
through the stable-yard to creep along a dark passage by the 
housekeeper’s room, and so by a back door into the great hall.” 
It is a sweet and characteristic scene that we view from the 
north terrace, looking across the close-shaven lawn, flanked by 
beds of hardy flowers and splendid pyramidal bay trees, to the old 
gates and the noble elms nearer the river. But, indeed, wherever 
we go the gardens are in perfect keeping with the quaint old 
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mansion. The hush of ancient times seems, for example, to 

dwell about the long walk as we enter it between those two great 

pillars, with the beautiful urns on the top, though the glamour of 

the eld certainly does not imply neglect or decay at Ham House. 

There are no weedy paths or tangled beds, and, unlike the moated 

grange of Mariana, where 

“¢ The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable-wall,” 

everything is kept in the very 
best order. There is a delight- 
ful outlook over the garden 
from the south front, where the 
low terrace wall is skirted by 
a border delightfully planted 
with masses of hardy flowers. 
Here in June lovely white 
lilies and pale blue larkspurs 
are flowering, followed later by 
hollyhocks, and such beautiful 
things as the Alstramerias 
and Galtonia candicans, and 
there are groups of white 
Canterbury bells, sea holly, 
evening primroses, irises, China 
roses, and many other favourite 
flowers. The very walls are 
green and beautiful with the 
shrubby growths they shelter. 
The old house itself, too, is 
garlanded with many beautiful 
climbers — such as clematis, 
fuchsia, magnolia, honeysuckle, 
and ceanothus—and brightened 
by the gay orange flowers of 
Eccremocarpus scabra. Be- 
yond the border is a well-kept 
lawn, with groups of rhododen- 
drons and other evergreen and 
flowering shrubs on either side, 
thrown into relief by beautiful 
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a delightful woodland faces us, from which noble Scotch firs lift 
their picturesque branches against the sky. 

Leaving the terrace, and turning to the right, the visitor 
passes through an archway in the ivy-clad wall, and finds him- 
self in another garden, more delightful, perhaps, than the last, 
where the lofty red-brick walls are vested with roses and other 
climbers, and the borders are filled with a multitude of gay 
and fragrant flowers. The lawn here is broken up_ by 
rectangular beds, filled with roses and other hardy growths, and 
several] fruit and ornamental trees shadow its surface. It is a 
perfect lesson drawn from an old book as to the method of 
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forming and maintaining in character a truly English garden. 
Elsewhere peat-loving plants, such as rhododendrons and 
azaleas, are intermixed with hardy ferns in a very charming 
arrangement. 

But further description is unnecessary. What we find in the 
gardens of Ham House is a sense of quiet and repose. There is no 
attempt to impress by sharp contrasts and very brilliant masses of 
colour. It is simplyan old English garden, adorned with many of the 
beautiful growths that these days provide, though possessing all 
the quaintness of its early time. The garden walls, for instance, 
are notable examples of gocd garden architecture. Delightful in 
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their origi- 
nality are the 
long walls 
enshrining 
classic busts, 
which have 
been referred 
to. The brick 
coping adds 
enrichment, 
and the walls 
are divided 
into spaces by 
buttresses 
treated as 
piers, and 
crested by 
quaint urns or 
other carved 
finials. In 
some __ places, 
as on thenorth 
front, the wall 
is low,and the 
space between 
the piers is 
filled by an 
iron grille, and 
sometimes the 
wall and _ its 
coping havea 


hollow curve Copyright THE RIVER 


rising at the 

ends to the piers. As might be expected in such deep soil and 
upon so venerable an estate, the trees are particularly fine. Some 
of the elms are notable, and there is a noble avenue of those 
trees. The evergreen oaks are also greatly admired, and there is 
a good tulip tree, while an old red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) 
is one of the most interesting specimens in England. The whole 
country, however, is a sylvan paradise, and Richmond Hill forms 
a noble background to the dear old place. 

It would be interesting indeed if we could know the history 
of such a garden. Here and there in old diaries the curious 
may discover some few references to it. Evelyn mentions 
an orangery as existing in his time, but perhaps, as Mr. Blomfield 
suggests, this was a plantation and the reference was not to the 
existing structure. But the history of the garden of Ham House 
is reflected in its quaint arrangement and subtle charm, and it is 
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ma certainly 
delightful — in 
7 the summer 


evenings to 
linger in_ its 
sweet plea- 
saunces, and, 
with the 
scent. of 
the flowers, to 
feel something 
of the frag- 
rance of the 
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\ \ JE have 
gotto 
the time 

ofneaptidesin the 
sea of books, and, 
since it is almost 
too hot to read, 
the publishers are 
perhaps wise not 
to push _ their 
wares upon us too 
persistently. Still 
there are a good 
“COUNTRY LIFE." many books which 

call for notice. 

First among them is ‘* A Gentleman from the Ranks,” by H B, Finlay Knight 

(A. and C. Black). To say that it is a book of the very tirst order of merit 

would be simply absurd and exaggerated. But it is not half a bad book, for it 

is manly and robust, and it has incident and action, and there are one or 
more scenes in it which have the rare power of simply compelling laughter. 
The drumatis persone are characters easily enough drawn—a youngish widow, a 

vivacious daughter absolutely thoughtless on the surface but sound at the core, a 

scapegrace son in the Army, a blameless curate who gets into a very awkward 

situation, and the gentleman from the ranks, with whom both mother and 
daughter fall in love. I am not going to tell the story at length, albeit it is sad 
enough at the end to harrow the feelings. This anybody may read and enjoy. 

But the inducement to do this will be the greater when it is understood that the 

book contains a number of quaint and amusing conceits. Best of these, perhaps, 

is the conception of the parson of the Tuberose Club, to which Dick, the scape- 
grace, takes Martin, the ranker, who has saved his life. There is a very ‘ hot 

pool,” at which Dick loses mainly to a short stout man with a red face and a 

humorous mouth. 
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“© «A little too hot for you, captain, eh?’ he said at last, between the puffs 
‘I’m off my game to-night,’ answered Dick, 


of a very black wooden pipe. 
shortly. ‘So I see., Shall we 
have a little drink to drown 
any of that uncharitableness that 
is ‘apt to linger in the youthful 
mind after the youthful body has 
His tone 
good- 
laughed 
back to 


been well beaten ?’ 
was very genial and 
humoured, and Dick 
like a child coaxed 
good manners and said he could 
manage some whisky and soda. 
He had already, by the way, 
had rather more than was good 
for him, for Martin was the most 
abstemious of men, and drank 
wine rather out of politeness than 
from any liking for it. ‘Your 
guest is included in the invita- 
tion,’ said the stout man, with 
a little bow and a smile towards 
Martin. ‘Have a drink, old 
chap?’ said Dick. ‘Let me 
introduce you. Captain Martin 
of ours — Mr. Pennefeather, 
known as the Bishop.’ Martin 
bowed gravely and said * With 
pleasure,’ and the dignitary of 
the Church rang the bell and 
ordered refreshments to be 
brought. ‘You’re thinking | I 
don’t look much like my name,’ 
he said, smiling. ‘I shouldn’t 
have taken you for a parson, 
certainly.’ ‘ Well, I am one- 

I’m not quite sure whether I’m 
an entirely new kind, or whether 
I’m a reversion to an old type.’ 
‘You’re a da—I mean a very— 
good kind, anyhow,’ said Dick. 
‘lve heard a good deal about 
you from people who don’t 
usually speak too well of any- 
body.’ *Ah, thanks! How 
you said that. I see 
you’ve already forgiven me for 
winning all those half-crowns 
from you.’ ‘Oh, it doesn’t need 
much forgiveness,’ said Dick. 
‘I know the sort of pocket they'll 
£0 into before long.’ ‘ They 
Won't stop in mine long,’ said 
the clergyman, ‘I’m always 
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, bless your heart, I never can resist spending 


’em as fast as I get ‘em.’ 
‘Spending them?’ asked Dick. 
‘I thought ” Well, giving 
’em away—it’s the same thing.’ 
‘Isit?’ said Dick. ‘I wish it 
were. I should have a fine 
name for liberality.’ ‘ You look 
rather puzzled,’ the cl man 
said, turning to Martin. ‘The 
fact is I can give almost any one 
of these boys thirty in a hundred 
at any game they like to play 
me at, and I don’t spare them, [| 
promise you. But—entirely to 
re'ieve my conscience and for no 
other reason—whatever I win 
from them goes to some poor 
people I know of, who don’t stop 
to asx where it comes from, I can 
tell you.’ ‘ It’s quite true,’ said 
Dick, seeing that Martin did not 
know whether to believe this 
story or not. He’s like Robin 
Hood: he robs the  rich— 
meaning ws-—to give to the poor, 
or what he calls the poor. How 
much did you make last year, 
Bishop?’ ‘Sixty-four pounds 
seventeen and ninepence,’ said 
the parson. ‘And I treated 
myself to anew cue with the odd 
money.’ ‘He’s got a beastly 
book that he keeps in the billiard- 
room,’ said Dick. ‘He puts 
down everything he rooks us of 
in it, and then at the end of 
the year adds insult to injury 
by making his old church- 
wardens receipt it.’ ‘It goes 
down on their accounts as 
‘Donation from the Tuberose 
Club,”’ said the parson, grinning. 
‘You fellows don’t know what 
a name you’ve got for charity 
up our alley.’ ” 


’ 


This strikes me as a rema 
ably humorous conception, 
although there is, perhaps, 
room for doubt whether it would 
impress the Bishop of the diocese 
in quite the same way. 
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An amusing scene it is, too, when Georgie, the rattlepate girl, goes much 
against her will to visit an old woman who is both dirty and sick. 


‘* Georgie shuddered, for the close smell of the room got into her throat 
and made her feel sick. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘I’ve brought you some beef-tea. I 
wonder whether you can get it made hot.’ ‘ Thank you kindly, miss. Barton's 
Liz do look arter me a bit, she do; but she’s at school now, and won’t be in 
these two hours yet.’ The poor old creature groaned again, and turned painfully 
over in her bed—then went on, ‘ As for that ther’ beef-tea, it’s an ex’lent thing, 
miss, and kind it is of you to bring it, but I won’t ’ide it from you, miss, that I’d 
‘oped for somethin’ different. I was sayin’ my prayers to myself only this 
mornin’, and I ses, ‘‘ If them dear ladies shou/d send down,” I ses, “it aint for 
me to dictate,” I ses, ‘‘ but, dear Gawd, do put it into their ’arts to send mea little 
drop o’ port wine, as is the best and only thing for the chills, as you knows 
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yourself,” I ses. But seemin’ly my prayers wasn’t ’eard, not to that extent 
at least.’” 

Then, again, there is grim humour in a later situation. Georgie allows 
herself to be taken to London, and to all sorts of places, by Meredith, a sort of 
spurious man of fashion, and the villain of the book. The blameless curate 
rescues her from a thoroughly horrible position, and takes her to a respectable 
hotel. The scapegrace brother runs them down and horsewhips the curate, in 
the belief that he has eloped with his sister. 

A will, which would certainly not hold water in the Probate Court, is the 
foundation of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s ‘* The Craze of Christina” (John Long). 
Clifford, the hero or the victim, is a penniless journalist who succeeds to a fine 
estate and £8,000 a year on the death of a miserly uncle. But the succession 
is hedged by absurd conditions. He is not to marry for three years ; he is never 
for the space of those three years to absent himself for more than a week from 


SNAP-SHOTS 


HERE is a certain humour 
of golfing incident that is 
common to all links; the 

camera can pick it up wherever golf 
is played. There are also certain 
features of certain links that are dis- 
tinctive and individual. An instance 
that readily occurs is the Sandwich 
“*Maiden”—stony-hearted lady! And 
others can readily be discovered if we 
leave the golfer’s Sandwich—the St. 
George’s links on which he plays— 
and come to that infinitely less im- 
portant Sandwich, the mere town in 
which he sleeps and eats—sleeps 
and eats that he may golf. There 
are charming old “bits” in this 
Cinque Port town which the sea has 
deserted, stranding it five miles inland, and leaving it in a 
perpetual surprise at the Blue Anchors and Jolly Mariners, 
ie) 
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Esselton Hall. He is todo it up from basement to garret, and, finally, he is 
absolutely forbidden to discharge his late uncle’s butler. Imagine inheriting a 
butler invested with a freehold of office. The whole conception is absurd and 
impossible ; but after saying this it must be admitted that Mrs. Cameron works 
out the situation rather well. Her fault is an undue tendency towards caricature 
which makes her scenes unreal. This conversation between the harpies who 
have invaded Clifford—they are supposed to be ladies—is really rather too much 
of a good thing : 

“« « How sweet of you to say that ! Then you w¢// come and lunch with me 
and talk it over?’ Clifford glanced towards Mrs. Ommaney. ‘ Not to-day, I 
am afraid,’ he said, lowering his voice. ‘Ah! the universal mother has 
claimed you, I see!’ she whispered back. ‘ You will be introduced to ‘* my 
Maud.” Don’t be taken in by her: she has the worst taste possible! Well, 
come to-morrow then?’ ‘I am very 
sorry, but to-morrow, you see, I am 
aiso unfortunately engaged.’ T0 
Mrs. Bruhen, of course! She won't 
stand you lunch, I expect; you'll 
have to treat her! That’s her little 
playful dodge ; she is as mean as you 
make ’em, is Nora Bruhen !’ Clifford 
reddened. ‘Oh, I assure you I 
offered ” Yes, she’s clever at 
getting offers. Now / invite you to 
lunch with mz. I have a tiny ivy- 
covered cottage where I live with my 
assistant and my maid ; it adjoins my 
shop in Oldcastle High Street. It is 
only a little humble  four-roomed 
cottage, but I will give you the very 
best of welcomes at it, and the fare 
if simple - * Audacious creature !’ 
fiercely muttered Mrs. Ommaney, 
who had overheard the last words. 
‘For an unmarried woman, Miss 
Ashley,’ she went on aloud, ‘you 
certainly sail very near the wind in 
giving invitations to ¢e/e-a-efe meals to 
bachelors! In my young days, before 
I married Mr. Ommaney——’ £ Oh, 
that was so very long ago, dear Mrs. 
Ommaney !’ replied Miss Ashley, 
sweetly ; ‘and besides, Mr. Clifford 
need not come at all if he does not 
think it would be quite correct. 
Nei he’, of course, need he go up to 
town with Mrs. Bruhen ; some people 
would not think ¢ha/ correct either ! 
Perhaps, dear Mrs. Bruhen, if you were 
toask Mr. Bruhen——’ ‘ Impertinent 
creature! how dare you speak like 
that to me. My motives are above 
suspicion ; yours, unfortunately ; 
‘Ladies! ladies!’ cried Clifford, 
helplessly. ‘This is positively dis- 
graceful!’ interpolated the heavy 
eS voice of Mrs. Ommaney.  ‘ What 
will Mr. Clifford think of you both.’ 
Then immediately the other two 
rounded upon her. ‘Oh! [I am 
sure you needn't preach, Mrs. Ommaney, when everybody knows what your 
object is!’ said Nora Bruhen. ‘ And fancy talking about Maud’s /as¢e !’ cried 
Miss Ashley ; ‘ why, everything she can possibly know she has picked up from 
me!’ Clifford felt his brain giving way, and at that moment, as though to 
complete his despair, Docker opened the door.” 
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The reader almost feels that his brain is giving way, too. But the silly 
problem, having once been enunciated, is really rather cleverly worked out. 
Christina is the Australian cousin who, if Clifford finds his bondage intolerable 
and breaks the conditions, will succeed to his estate. She masquerades as the 
apprentice of a lady shopkeeper, and makes her way into Clifford’s heart. 
They elope, and they are married, and all goes right. A little vulgar, a 
good deal overstrained, this is none the less quite a readable book. The 
other books must wait for a while; if they did not there would very soon 
be nothing to write about. 
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THE LiINKS— II 
redolent of the ocean, that are found 
init. Barges still come up the river 
and discharge in front of the Bell. 
We might suggest the balcony of 
the Bell as a point from which Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs might add to his 
“Many Cargoes” already so bulky 
with good mirth. When the golfer 
goes out to his daily business on the 
links a few holes bring him down to 
the ‘‘strath” beside the sea, whence 
he could, if he were minded, drive his 
ball into the blue waters of Pegwell 
Bay. 

But he is not likely to find 
himself in the ocean unless he be 
so deliberately minded. He is not 
likely to wander into it by hazard. 
This is by no means the case on many links that we 
are acquainted with, where the sea and the rocks present 
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PERPLEXITY. 


themselves as very possible hazards indeed. It is especially the 
case at North Berwick, the scene of most of the pictures that 
accompany these discursive comments. PrRPLEXITY is to he 
seen plainly written in every line of the figure represented in the 
portrait of a golfer regarding his ball errant on the sad seashore, 
whence he will only smite it by dint of niblick blows that will 
shiver the limpet-grown rocks, perchance shivering the niblick, 
too, in the unequal conflict. ‘There is many a hole on this North 
Berwick green where the golfer finds the German Ocean among 
the hazards he may visit. At a short distance it is to be seen, 
with the dim outline showing of those craggy islets that make 
the seascape of North Berwick so specially attractive, in the 
first illustration ; but this is an illustration peculiarly interesting 
for the foreground figures of FarHeR anp Son—the latter 
addressing the ball—probably the strongest pair in a foursome of 
any two that stand to each other in that relationship. The son 
has recently won the great glory that attaches to gaining the 
King William IV.’s medal at the autumn meeting of the Royal 
and Ancient Club of St. Andrews, and yet it is scarcely to be 
said that the son 1s a stronger player than the father. 

We have spoken of the German Ocean as an avoidable 
hazard, and happily it is the nature of hazards, both on the 
North Berwick course and elsewhere, to be not altogether 
inevitable by ordinary skill. But there are hazards that are an 
exception, and this that we see in the fourth picture, THE 
GREEN-KEEPER, 1s a hazard of the inevitable nature. It is not 
in his capacity of keeping green the grass that he appears to us 
in the light of a hazard, so fearful as to be unavoidable ; but in 
order that the grass may be kept green and the green be kept in 
order, it is necessary that the club’s subscriptions should be 
swelled by a shilling a head fee charged to all who use the green 
and are not members of one of the local clubs—a shilling a head 
a day. That is this unfortunate man’s function, a function that 
he seems to perform with a sturdy cheerfulness, the function of 
“bob-extracter ’’ from the pocket of the non-subscriber. He is 
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FIVE UP. Copyright 
zealous. There is no eluding him; he lurks behind walls where 
many a deviously-driven ball has all but found him out. But he 
seems to bear a charmed life, and it is well he should. He is an 
excellent fellow, and an invaluable servant to the club, and it is 
hard tothink of another man whocan take a “ bob” so gracefully 
and pleasantly. 

There are times when you part with so large a sum as a 
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‘*bob” more cheerfully than others. Never do you feel it, more 
blessed to give than when your match is in that satisfactory 
condition of Five Up which Bernard Sayers is so gleefully 
indicating in the third picture. His face almost tells you the 
news of itself, without the fingers demonstrant. There is a lot of 
this code signalling at golf, known to the initiated. The fingers 
pointing up indicate holes up, and fingers pointing down, like 
thumbs in Roman amphitheatres, show so many victims—holes 
lost. Then there is the agreeably gentle rubbing of the chest 
that indicates the ball safely past a perilous place, or there is 
also the horrid gesticulation downwards of the hand that indicates 
disaster. We used also to have a third gesture, a horizontal 
waving of the hand to indicate that the lie was indifferent, 
neither good nor bad, not in the bunker nor on the turf, a kind of 
half-and-half business; but it seems that the latter-day golfer 
begins to think his language too complicated with all these 
inflections, and has dropped this intermediate signal. 

And now let us come back home again to our St. 
George's green 
at Sandwich, or 
at least to the old 
Cinque Porttown 
where the Sand- 
wich golfer lives. 
Here, beside the 
river that carries 
the ‘Many Car- 
goes,” is a very 
fine old gateway, 
a charming old 
entrance. It is 
easy to criticise 
the Cinque Port, 
with a vulgar and 
schoolboy-like 
corruption of the 
Cinque into an 
unsavoury name 
that, to a school- 
boy, it suggests 
very readily ; but 
there are fine old 
buildings in it. 
The old grammar 
school, now turned into a private house, is quite charming—old 
Elizabethan—the timbered roofs a joy. 


MAHSEER FISHING 


A FEW years ago many a keen fisherman would doubtless 
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have asked the question ‘« What is a mahseer?” but in 

the last decade or two angling literature has increased 
so greatly that it is now probable most anglers know that it 
is the great fresh-water fish of India. Many people call it 
the salmon of India, whereas it is as unlike a salmon as 
it is possible to be. Others think it is more like a pike, 
which it resembles no more than it does a salmon; for it is 
nothing but a species of carp. ‘What, only an old carp! 
Who wants to catch a carp?” comes the scornful expostulation. 
Well, anyone who has caught a mahseer invariably wants ‘to 
catch another. ‘Once a mahseer fisherman always a mahseer 
fisherman,” is as true of this fish as “Once a golfer always a 
golfer ” is of that fascinating game. 

First as to his size—anything up to r1oolb., and even over. 
That ought to attract any disciple of Old Izaak. Next as to 
the means of catching him. He will rise freely at a salmon or a 
trout fly, run savagely at a Devon minnow or spoon, or, better 
still, a natural bait well spun across him. He will take a live 
bait, nor does he despise paste; so he cannot be accused of not 
being accommodating in this respect. If you want large fish, a 
spinning bait is better than a fly, though where they run small 
enough for trout tackle a lake trout-fly or spoon-fly is hard to 
beat. But the big fellows like something more solid, and a qin. 
or 5in. specimen of their own species, a “chilwa,” or ‘ black 
spot,” or, indeed, any of the small fish which abound in the 
rivers, is the thing to tempt him with. Chilwa fishing is itself 
capital sport, corresponding somewhat to whipping for dace; they 
are silvery little fellows, making ideal baits. A mahseer does 
not seize his prey across the middle of the body, like a pike, but 
takes it head first, or tail first, any way he can get it, in fact. 
His mouth affords a good hookhold, being leathery and large, 
and devoid of teeth, which he carries in his throat. Owing 
to the great variety in size of mahseer it is necessary to have large 
and small tackle—a salmon-rod for the big chaps, and a trout-rod 
for anything up to 5lb. 

On being hooked they apparently go mad, and the first rush 
of a mahseer needs to be seen to be appreciated. They make 
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one desperate tearing run of from 2oyds. to 1ooyds., according to 
their size, and when they are moving you must let them move. 
Plenty of men who have only killed them in lakes or sluggish 
rivers will tell you that after this first run they are quite done ; 
but kill them in heavy sporting water, and you will find that no 
salmon of equal weight ever fought better right up to the gaff. I 
said gaff, but that was speaking metaphorically; no gaff can be 
trusted to penetrate their steely scales; they must be beached, if 
too big for a net. When they first come out of the water they 
are as handsome as the most fastidious angler can desire. 
Different colours in different waters, but generally a deep 
greenish-brown on the back, melting into glorious tints of 
pink and orange along the medial line, with bright silver 
waistcoats. 

My best fish took me an hour to kill and half a mile down 
the river. I was fishing a grand pool on the Giri, in Sirmoor, 
some 150yds. long, and in the white water at its head my bait 
was seized, and instantly the line began to pour off my screaming 
winch, Away down the pool went the fish, apparently not meaning 
to stop short of the Jumna. Looking at my line, | saw the 12oyds. 
nearly gone, and started to follow, to the best of my ability, but it 
was a rocky, beastly place, where two or three days before I had 
all but walked on to a small sleeping crocodile. A slippery stone 
soon brought me up heavily, only to find the line’ slack, 
and my fish evidently gone. Sadly I wound up, but just 
as the line came opposite me and got taut, it began cutting 
its way up the pool. The strain at once 
started Barbus Tor on another — sprint, 
and once more the reel was all but emptied 
before he stopped and came slowly back. — I 
walked down to meet him, but he wouldn’t 
meet me, and this time I saw he meant going 
right out of the pool and down the short rapid 
into the next. With rod held high I followed, 
momentarily catching sight of the fish as he 
took the shallow water at the head of the rapid. 
The going was luckily better, and we were 
soon on terms again, if my being utterly blown 
on the bank and his swimming round and round 
a deep hole with the heaviest strain I could 
bring to bear upon him could be called being 
on terms. He got his second wind before me, 
and started for the next pool; and now, to my 
horror, | saw a small tree growing on the 
edge of the bank, with its branches stretching 
down to the water. ‘* Nothing venture, nothing 
have,” and in I went into about 3ft. or 4ft. of 
water, scrambling out again below the tree. 
Now the end was approaching, and I could 
see the fish plainly; but in spite of treble 
gut and a powerful rod, and getting just FC. £ast. 
below him so as to pull with the stream, 

I could not bring him in to the bank. Yard by yard we 
dropped down, but all the time he maintained his distance. 
It was getting late, and every minute I expected him to 
be off on another mad rush; so, telling my two coolies 
to stand just in the water, and about ryd. apart, I at length 
coaxed him between them. Too soon they both leaped at him. 
A turn and a splash, and away -he went again, with the line 
round the coolies’ legs. But it ~was the last effort, and he lay 
exhausted against a rock. The.coodlies were good fellows, and 
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had landed many fish for me. ‘They were on him before he 
recovered, bearing him triumphantly to the bank. My steelyard 
only weighed up to 30lb., so we carried him back to camp. 
Cutting him into three pieces, which weighed respectively rolb., 
rilb., and 18lb. full weight each, and allowing for loss of blood, 
scales, etc., in cutting him, and time since he came out of the 
river, tempted me to call him a forty-pounder ; but I hardened 
my heart, and entered him in the fishing diary as 39lb. 


A. E. M. 


Chrysanthemums in New Zealand. 


UR brethren across the seas are as enthusiastic in the 
culture of the chrysanthemum as the English growers, 
Societies have been formed in New Zealand and else- 

where in association with the National Chrysanthemum Society 
here, and flowers famous in this country in the exhibition are 
richly prized abroad, as the illustrations we give of the 
Christchurch (N.Z.) Chrysanthemum Show suggest. On May 3rd 
last this vigorous society held the most successful show that 
has yet taken place under its auspices. It was in every way 
creditable, and we feel sure the illustrations will interest those 
who care to know what is being accomplished in our colonies. 
The secretary, Mr. Jones, must be congratulated upon the way in 
which groups and flowers were arranged. Artistic effect was not 
lost sight of, nor colour association and contrast ignored. The 





PREMIER BLOOMS. Copyright 


English show is not the place, as a rule, to learn how flowets 
should be arranged to display their individuai beauty to advan- 
tage. It is not too much to declare that a show stand in which 
the colours are blended artistically is a novelty. Years of practice 
and teaching have produced little result. The chief competition 
in this New Zealand show was that known as the “ International 
Club,” corresponding, we presume, to the competition amongst 
the various chrysanthemum societies at the show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society held in November each year. 
Timaru won the competition this year, and in 
the splendid prize stand were flowers of well- 
known kinds, amongst others Yellow Mme. 
Carnot, Mrs. H. Weeks, Mme. Carnot, 
Simplicity, Robert Owen, Oceana, E. Moly- 
neux, General Roberts, Thomas Wilkins, 
and M. Chenon de Leche. A very interesting 
competition was that in the classes for blooms 
of any kind. Thus the premier flowers in 
the Japanese division were those of Mme. 
Carnot, from the garden of Mr. E. Smith, 
whilst Mr. G. W. Bishop had the finest 
incurved flower, namely, C. H. Curtis, and 
Mr. Purser was first for incurved Japanese, 
showing one of the most characteristic of 
this race, namely, Mrs. H. Weeks, this 
exhibitor also winning the Blythe Memorial 
Cup, given for the best stand in the 
show. The vases, bowls, and baskets from 
lady exhibitors were very pretty; indeed, 
few faults could be found with this 
exhibition, which, as the notes given reveal, 
was arranged much upon the same _ lines 
as the shows in England. It is pleasant 
to know that the chrysanthemum is loved 
far away in New Zealand. 

We hope floriculture in general will 
spread throughout the land and bring its 
sopyrigat refining influence into every home. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


T is the fashion to complain that the zeal of the reformer is too much with 
| us nowadays, and that so far from grievances existing in this best of 
worlds, they require to be invented, so that busybodies may have 
something to rate about. This may be so in certain instances, but in one 
respect the public and the powers that be alike display the calmest unconcern 
in regard to the safety of the individual on the highways. A railway accident 
involving little more than the banging of a few buffers will result in a Govern- 
ment enquiry, but a fatal accident in city traffic or on a country thoroughfare 
provokes nothing more than a ‘‘ crowner’s quest,” and not a man will move 
a finger to remedy the condition of affairs which was the predisposing cause of 
the disaster. A sharp corner or a dangerous drop in the road may lead to 
repeated accidents, but nothing is done to remove what is admittedly a 
permanent source of danger. There are certain known features, too, of town 
traflic which appear likely to remain menaces to the public safety for all time, 
and most hideous of them all is the covered van, with its appalling roll of 
victims. It has been shown by police statistics that in London, at all events, 
the great majority of street accidents are caused by this one type of vehicle ; but 
it is still suffered to pursue its deadly course. 

And now a striking object-lesson has been afforded in Belfast of the 
necessity for doing something to eliminate the dangers of the traffic in that city, 
where, as in Dublin also, the police appear to allow drivers generally to defy the 
accepted rules of the road. A few weeks ago a cyclist met his death as the 
result of a collision with a covered van, in circumstances which appeared to show 
that he might now have been alive had the vehicle been of any other type. 
The coroner, on that occasion, had something pertinent to say on the subject of 
vans and the traffic regulations—or want of them—of Belfast ; but his observa- 
tions bore no fruit. 

And what is the result? A second cyclist has been killed in the 
same manner, in the same city, namely, by a covered van. Coming so 
closely one after the other, these regrettable fatalities may well provide food for 
reflection on the part of the municipal authorities of Belfast, and likewise for the 
owners of this dangerous type of vehicle, the drivers of which can see no better 
than a horse in blinkers, and yet turn suddenly in the road, to the danger of 
everyone behind. 

In America, as announced by Reuter’s telegrams, a great ‘‘ combine ” of 
cycle-makers has been established with a capital of £8,000,000. There is 
already some talk of doing something in this country, which may the Fates 
forfend. Monopoly is inevitably bad for the customer, and there is little 
doubt but that the American cyclist will have to pay more for his machine in 
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T is only necessary 
to deal very briefly 
with “ The Wild 

Rabbit” at the Criterion 
Theatre. It is a far- 
cical - comedy by Mr. 
George Arliss, but the 
looseness of theatrical 
nomenclature is well ex- 
emplified by the de- 
scription. ‘“ Dandy 
Dick,” “* The School- 
mistress,” and other humorous plays by Mr. Pinero, for instance, 
are rightly termed farcical-comedies ; but that such a farrago of 
rough-and-tumble nonsense as “The Wild Rabbit” should be 
honoured by the term «“ comedy,” even qualified by the “ farcical,” 
shows how lamentably we misuse words. 

_ For, though we laugh in places at “The Wild Rabbit,” it 

1s with the laughter given to the Punch-and-Judy show or the 

“knockabout ” “comedians” of the music-hall—we do not 

laugh because there is anything witty or really droll, but only 

because of the ludicrousness of it. It is strange that there should 
be a public for this class of piece in the West End of London. 

he fun, such as it is, arises out of the complications caused by 
the unreasonable mixing up of two missing sons, and is further 
coloured by the pantomime use of a certain patent hair dye. The 
derivation of the title testifies to the nature of the play. A man 

'mprisoned in a room shouts and raves, and it is explained to all 

enquirers that the noise emanates from a wild rabbit kept in 






confinement there. 


Of characterisation, originality, and cleverness the piece has 
none. It has certain animal spirits, a rough-and-tumble good- 
humour—which is very different from humour—a kind of go-as- 
you-please hilarity, which make the unthinking laugh, but as an 
appeal to risibility on any other grounds than these it has no claim. 

Some clever people take part in the performance. Mr. Stanley 
Cooke, Miss Georgie Esmond, Miss Margaret Watson, Miss 
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| “The Wild Rabbit.” “The Guinea-Pigs.” 











the near future. Ancther effect, in some respects even more serious, is that 
his choice will be greatly hampered in the matter of accessories and “ fitments ” 
generally. This is plainly shown by a colloquy between a leading member of 
the new ‘‘ Trust” and an interviewer. According to the former, ‘‘ A customer 
will not be permitted to say what sort of saddle, tyres, or handle-bar shall be 
put on the wheel he is going to buy. That is one of the best things we have 
done.” ‘* Will a customer have any latitude in the exercise of his taste?” 
asked the interviewer. ‘‘Oh, yes; some.” ‘* Will he be permitted to say what 
colour his wheel shall be?” ‘* The syndicate will agree before the season opens 
what colour each make of wheel shall be, and what sort of attachments shall be 
provided.” ‘‘ Would you give a customer the kind of handle-bars he wants?” 
‘““No. If we did that he might want a different colour frame and different 
tyres, and there would be the same interminable confusion that has kept 
wheel-makers from achieving any kind of success.” This is not encouraging tor 
the American rider, and as there is quite enough difficulty in England already 
in the matter of obtaining the specification one requires, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that no ‘‘ combine” will ever be effected over here. 

A Donegal doctor has met his death through allowing his machine to run 
away with him; he struck against a tree and broke his neck. With a rim- 
brake this would have been impossible, and I marvel more and more that cycle- 
makers generally do not recognise the sovereign virtues of this equipment and 
fit it to all their machines. There would be no more fatal accidents, so far as 
the vast number of those due to runaway machines are concerned, and danger- 
boards would fall into desuetude. Until he fits a rim-brake no man knows what 
really comfortable riding is, and sooner or later this equipment, or something 
equally powerful, will have to become general. An accident that might have 
been fatal also occurred the other day on Kirkstone Pass. Two cyclists who 
were walking down heard cries behind them of ‘‘ Stop me, stop me!” and 
turned to find a cyclist rushing towards them headlong. They managed to grab 
him in time, and so saved his life ; and it is to be hoped that the lesson wiil not 
be lost on the foolhardy wight. 

Another doctor has pleaded the exigencies of his calling when summoned 
for cycling on the footpath. This was at Birkenhead, and the defendant was a 
member of the Town Council. He asked the magistrates to place him in the 
same position as the driver of an ambulance van. No one, he said, would think 
of stopping an ambulance, however furiously it was being driven, and in his 
case it was a matter of life and death that he should get to his patient as speedily 
as possible. The magistrates admitted the force of the explanation, but on the 
technical offence imposed a fine of a shilling. Provided the doctor really was 


speeding to a life and death c.se one fails to see what need existed for a fine at 
all. THE PILGRIM. 
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Violet Raye, Mr. Cecil 
Ramsey, Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. Sydney 
Brough worked  unceas- 
ingly for success, which 
was attained, judging by 
the applause of the 
audience. 














ISS FLORENCE 
WARDEN, whose play, “The Guinea-Pigs,” has 
just been produced at that truly beautiful theatre, 

the Princess of Wales’s, at Kennington, is not yet so much at 
ease in writing for the stage as she is in compounding those 
sensational novels which are such excellent examples of their 
class. But her piece shows that she should attain to a large 
measure of success in the more difficult task. She has a sense 
of character, and, in some ways, of originality, though, on 
the other hand, some of her types are wofully conventional. 
Still, there is a suggestion of power im her work, of resources 
as yet undeveloped, which bids us think that Miss Warden 
should yet give us a strong and interesting drama of action. 

The chief character in the new piece, and, indeed, the whole 
treatment and environment of the play, tell us that the author 
had in her mind a recent notorious case of City life. The 
parasites which prey upon the money-maker, the titled sycophants 
who cluster round the man of millions, are all ‘‘in the move- 
ment” and have the advantage of actuality. But, while the 
author has drawn the millionaire freely, firmly, and well, the 
others are the merest caricatures of the real people—they have 
not nature, newness, or conviction. Even guinea-pigs have 
individuality. Miss Warden's work was adequately rendered by 
Miss Essex Dane and others. 


T was a curious idea to contemplate the Anglicisation of ‘*Cyrano de 
Bergerac” by changing the locale from France to Elizabethan England, 
the Gascon into an Irishman. Only the outline of the plot would have 
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been retained, all the surroundings would have been completely altered. The 
adaptors, Messrs. Stuart Ogilvie and Louis Parker, are wise not to have 
pursued’ it. <A certain reverence is due to a masterpiece, and M. Rostand’s 
work has won that title by general consent. So, when we see the play in 
English at Mr. Wyndham’s new theatre in the spring, we shall find that it 
retains its original essentials, although, of course, much of the declamatory 
matter, so popular in France but so opposed to our love of action, will be absent. 

Mr. Wyndham’s farewell of the Criterion was a grand success in every 
respect. The theatre was filled with representatives of the arts, of literature, 
and of fashion, while the Prince of Wales was there to give the dignity of 
Royalty to the occasion, Mr. Wyndham made a pleasant speech, and 
reminded us that he will not be quite dissociated from the theatre of which he 
has been manager for tweny-three years, for, though he will no longer act 
there, he retains a large in-erest in it, and remains its lessee and manager. 
He hopes that his 
new playhouse will be 
ready for him in the 
autumn, and we shall 
look forward with 
pleasurable anxiety to 
his début there. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
and Mrs. Potter will 
shortly make their re- 
appearance in ‘* The 
Ghetto,” the English 
version of Heyerman’s 
Dutch play, by Mr. 
Fernald, the clever 
American author who 
gave us that wonderful 
tragedietia, ** The Cat 
and the Cherub.” 
More than ordinary 
interest attaches to 
this production, as the 
play has been such 
an exceptional success 
abroad. In it, Mrs, 
Potter plays the only 
Christian character, all 
the rest being Jews. 
The part is that of a 
young maid-servant in 
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Mr. Lewis Waller has gone to Bognor to get readv for Faulconbridge ; Mr. 
Franklin McLeay is actively engaged in dissecting Hubert at Hampton Court, 
Mr. Tree will get the idiosyncrasies of King John during the rehearsals. The 
production will be one of great spiendour. PHG@BUS. 


) ~ ~ re 

RACING NOTES. 

7 HIS is an evil-speaking and uncharitable world, and there are always 
plenty of people ready to put the worst construction upon things which 
they are unable to understand. It is of course somewhat surprising to 

see a horse come on about 14lb. in five days, but it has happened before, and 
will happen again, so why should people say unkind things? So far as weather 
could make it so, it was a pe fect Gooiwool Week, and there was, of couse, 
the usual fashionable 
crowd assembled on 
the lawn of the Duke 
of Richmond’s © pic- 
turesque race-course ; 
though the racing— 
except that for two 
year olds —it must 
ho.estly be confessed, 
was hardly up to what 
we were once used to 
consider the Good- 
wood standard. 

The Australian- 
bred Merman had long 
ago shown himself a 
genuine stayer by 
winning the Cesare- 
witch and the Jockey 
Club Cup, whilst he 
also ran uncommonly 
well ‘in last year’s 
Cambridgeshire. He 
had done badly, how. 
ever, this season, and 
was generally — sup- 
posed to have quite 
lost his form when no 
later than the previous 
Friday he had been 


the house of a Jew, W. A. Rouck:. THE ASCENT FROM SINGLETON. Copyright unplaced in the Liver- 


whose liberal-minded 
son falls in love with her, After this, Mr. Bellew and Mrs. Potter promise us a 
new version of the old play, ‘* The Duke’s Motto,” the new version being 
written by Mr. David Belasco, the popular American author, whose ‘* Heart of 
Maryland ” we saw a little while ago at the Adelphi. This, also, will be an 
interesting event of the theatre. 

Mr. Tree is pushing on the preparations for ‘* King John” at Her Majesty’s. 
He is never so happy as when at work, and never so much at home as on the 
stage directing his army of subordinates. He is not an ideal stage-manager, for 
he has too many inspirations, but the effect ob:ained always justifies his means. 


WW. A. Roch. 





UNLER THE SHADE OF THE GROVE. 


pool Cup, carrying 
7st. 12lb. only. It was somewhat of a surprise, therefore, to see him 
win the Goodwood Plate in the style he did, with gst. on his back. At Liver- 
pool, Grodno, in receipt of 51b., beat him a long way ; at Goodwood, Uncle 
Mac, at 7lb., never saw the way he went. On this running how would anyone 
handicap Grodno and the Chester Cup winner ? 

The Gvodwood Plate, which has taken the place of the old Goodwood 
Stakes, is a two mile race, and under its former title has been won by such good 
stayers as Uhlan, Scamp, Freeman, Hampton, Corrie Roy, and Carlton. 
Last week it brought out a very moderate field, cer‘ainly of inferior class to that 
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which ran for the 
Liverpool Cup, to 
which fact, in ad- 
dition to the pro- 
bability that Mer- 
man is a very much 
better horse at two 
miles than at one 
and a-half, may 
perhaps be attri- 
buted the extra- 
ordinary improve- 
ment that horse 
made in the space 
of five days. Had 
he been kept for 
the Cesarewitch he 
could hardly have 
lost it, with the 
weight he would 
have got, and as it 
is, he will probably 
win the Grand Prix 
de Deauville on the 
2oth of this month, 

What a pity it 
is that the Good- 
wood Cup, which 
during the last thirty 
years has been won 
by such high-class 
animals as Shan- 
non, Favonius, 


Doncaster, Isonomy, and St. Simon, should have fallen into such low estate. 
These 
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W. A. Rouch. 
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MERMAN AND HIS TRAINER. 


On Thursday in last week we saw three horses go to the post for it. 


were the two ‘* Walers,” Merman and Newhaven II., and the English handi- 


WV. A. Rouch. 


capper King’s Messenger. 


representative had 
no chance. Mer- 
man, who was gal- 
loping over his op- 
ponents all the 
way, and could 
have beaten them 
at any part of the 
race, came right 
away up the 
Straight, and won 
in a canter by two 
lengths. Newhaven 
Il. broke down. 
Analways popu- 
lar handicap is the 
Stewards’ Cup, 
though, truth to 
tell, more as a 
means of gambling 
than for any other 
reason, Person- 
ally I can see 
no sport in watch- 
ing a big field 
scrambling home 
over six furlongs, 
especially as the 
best horse very 
seldom wins, On 
this uccasion Fusco 





GOODWOOD CUP: A 


W. A. Kouch. 


What a field for a Goodwood Cup! 
looked well, and none the worse for his Goodwood Plate exertions, but 
Newhaven II. was evidently overdone and stale, whilst the only English 


MERMAN 


Merman 


WAITING GAME AT THE START. 


WINS IN A CANTER. 


fancied of the pair t:rns out to be the winner. 
Chesterfied Cup on Friday, in which 4 to 1 was taken about Hermiston, 
whilst twice those odds were laid against Calveley, who beat his stable 


companion easily, giving him 13lb. 
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got lefi at the post, 
Nun Neer’ was 
crossed, Mazeppa 
nearly knocked 
down, Eager 
shut in when he 
made _ his. effort, 
and something or 
another happened 
to Myakka. These 
were all fancied 
candidates, and 
these were the vari- 
ous excuses made 
for them when thev 
were all beaten by 
the little fancied 
Northern Farmer. 
The winner’ was 
heavily backed tor 
this event two 
years ago, when 
perhaps he ought 
to have won, whilst 
this year the luck 
may have been the 
other wav. 

When the 
Kingsclere stable 
runs two horses in 
a race, it not 
unseldom happens 
that the least 


This was the case in the 
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They are both thieves, however, and 
it is always impossible to say what horses of this sort wil do. As a matter 
of fact, Hermiston had won his race, when he delilerstely cut it and allowed 


his stable com- 
panion to beat him, 
and it was the Jact 
that he looked to 
be winning so 
easily that no doubt 
caused Maluma to 
be steadied instead 
of being persevered 
with. It was ob- 
vious that had she 
been ridden out 
she would have 
very nearly won, 
and this will be 
worth remembering 
in the future. 

Of the four 
principal events of 
this year’s Good- 
wood Meeting it 
will therefore be 
seen that the re- 
sults of two may 
not have been ab- 
solutely correct, 
whilst another was 
hardly in accord- 
ance with recent 
public form, and 
the iourta was but 
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a melancholy illustration of the decadence of long-distance racing in this 
country. . the three year o:ds seen out during the meeting Caiman did best, 
and he made short work of Harrow in the Sussex Stakes. This colt has come 
on a lot during the year, and having had a much easier time of it than Flying 
Fox, is sure to be the fresher of the pair on the St. Leger day. In fact, if 
Caiman can stay, I feel sure that the Derby winner will have to do his best to 
beat his hardy American rival at Doncaster, because I know that it is impossible 
for any three year old to do what Flying Fox has already done this season and 
be at his very best in September. 

As is usual at Goodwood, we saw some good two year olds. Ever since I 
looked him over as a yearling at Mr. Brice’s stud farm near Witham, in Essex, 
I have had a high opinion of Forfarshire. He was palpably unlucky to be beaten 
at Sandown Park, and the Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood looked to me 
to be a real certainty for him. With 100 to 30 laid on him, he won in a canter 
from Lictor, who had won the Findon Stakes the previous day. I feel certain 
that Forfarshire is improving. He is a good-looking chestnut colt, by Royal 
Hampton out of St. Elizabeth, by St. Simon, and therefore half-Lrother to 





WW. A. Rouch. 


Fifeshire. sis dam has a fine foal by Ladas, which may turn out the best she 
has bred yet. Forfarshire’s victory gives yet another lift to Democrat, who is 
probably the best of his age. 

When I was told tnat Diamond Jubilee had been tamed, and that he 
showed no temper in his work, I felt sure that, even if he had mended his 
manners, he had not gained courage, and his cowardly performance in the 
Prince of Wales’s S'akes made it quite evident that I was right. Nothing will 
ever cure a horse of currishness. The brother to Persimmon was born a 
thief, and a thief he will remain so long as he is kept in training. The cheek 
may have been knocked out of him, but no one can put a heart into him. 
Perd'ta IT.’s record is a curious one. First Florizel, a game, honest horse, then 
l’ersimmon, game enough, but by no means so sober-minded, next Sandringham, 
a mad-headed beas', and now that confirmed ‘ welsher,” Diamond Jubilee. 
These are all by St. Simon, which makes it look as if the saturation theory may 
be correct, and that the gradual evolution of temper in Perdita II.’s children 
may be due to the constant piling up of Galopin excitability. 

The Ham Stakes, also for two year olds, brought out only two runners, 
both St. Simons. One of these was The Gorgon, winner of the New Stakes 
at Ascot, but the form of that race has over and over again been proved to be 
moderate ; and Simondale, having been well galloped at home, was made an 
odds-on favourite. He is a very fine colt, though a bit straight in front, and he 
won with the most consummate ease, As this was his first appearance in 
public, he will doubtless do better still later on. It is pretty certain that we 
saw the best of her age and sex make a successful début when Winifreda, also 
by St. Simon, won the Richmond Stakes. This is a beautiful filly by St. 
S.mon out of Melody. She cost 3,000 guineas as a yearling, and would 
probably make double that if she were offered for sale now. 

Greenaway is another very fine filly of the same age, and there was decided 
merit in the style in which she defeated Dum Dum in the Lavant Stakes. She 
is a credit to her sire, Blue Green, and her dam, Merry Miser, seems to breed 
nothing but winners. At the same time it must not be forgotten that she is the 
dam of that terrible rogue, Orzil, and it is to be hoped that Greenaway has not 
inherited the same horrible taint. What a dreadful lot of rogues there are in 
training! The number of them seems to increase every year, and yet no one 
appears to pay any attention to that, whilst an absurd fuss is made about anything 
in the shape of making a horse, which, after all, is not hereditary, as temper 
most certainly is. Which is better, that a horse should roar like Ormonde 
and Prince Charlie, or refuse to race like Diamond Jubilee and Orzil? It is 
certainly to be hoped that the first of these two “curs” will never be allowed 
to perpetuate his cowardice. Unfortunately, it is the curse of our modern 
thorough-breds, and there is nothing so hereditary as this unfortunate taint 
appears to be. 

Lictor, who was another winning juvenile of the week, is by Sempronius— 
Black Duchess, and he ran a good race in the Findon Stakes, which he won by 
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a lenzth and a-half from the Prince of Wa'es’s Donizetti, with six others behind 
the pair. Mr. L. Brassey had a great week with his two year olds, and we 
very likely saw the winner of next year’s Oaks in Winifreda. Whether or not 
we also saw a Derby winner in Simondale, as some people think, remains to be 
proved. It is a pity he is so straight in his knees, as also it is unfortunate that 
Lictor should not be quite sound in his wind. The last-named’s size, Sempronius, 
is a grandly-bred and very good-looking horse, and is sure to do well at the stud. 

A «lance at the breeding of last week’s winners shows the Birdcatcher and 
Blacklock combination still in the ascendant in that good two year old Winifreda, 
who strains back to Blacklock in tai! male through her sire St. Simon, and 
whose dam Melody is inbred to Birdcatcher through her sire Tynedale, son of 
Warlock, and her dam Glee, by Adventurer—Sweet Sound, by Rataplan. 
Epsom Lad, by Ladas—Disorder, by Bend Or from Kermesse, by Cremorne, is 
also strongly inbred to Birdcatcher through Rataplan and Stockwell, whilst he 
gets the invaluable Sweetmeat blood through Cremorne, and a strain of Blacklock 
through Volley, dam of Lord Clifden’s dam The Slave. Ladas, of course, is by 
Hampton, son of Lord Clifden and Lady Langden, by Kettledrum, out of 
Illuminata, by Rosicrucian—Paraffin, 
by Blair Athol, and this is why I 
think he ought to suit Forfarshire’s 
dam St. Elizabeth, although it may 
not be altogether wise to mate her 
so persistently with horses of the same 
blood. 

Calveley cannot truthfully be 
called a good horse, though he is bred 
on the right lines to be one, being 
by St. Serf (Blacklock) out of 
Sandiway, by Doncaster, son of 
Stockwell (Birdcatcher). He also 
gets more Birdcatcher blood througa 
his sire St. Serf, whose dam, Feronia, 
was out of that good mare, Woodbine, 
by Stockwell, from Honeysuckle, by 
Touchstone. Certainly Calveley ought 
to be a better horse than he is. Among 
the handicap performers Northern 
Farmer is bred to go fast, being by 
a son of Petrarch and Macaria, by 
Macaroni, her dam _ Feronia, by 
Thormanby out of Woodbine, and 
out of a mare who is inbred to 
Flying Dutchman; whilst as his dam 
also gets some good hard blood 
through her sire, Town Moor, the 
Stewards’ Cup winner would probably 
win over longer distances than s:x 
turlongs if he were trained to do so. 
As a rule if any youngster shows speed 
when first put into training, he is 
never asked to go any distance, so that 
he acquires the necessary action for 
sprinting, and becomes a mere short 
distance runner. If, on the other 
hand, he cannot go fast, few trainers 
have the patience to see if he stays, 
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training as useless, or becomes a 
mere selling plater. There are probably many very bad horses running in 
six furiong races at the present moment who would have been good runners 
over a distance of ground if they had ever had the chance. It was by pure 
accident that Fraulein and Charon were discovered to be stayers; whilst 
Hampton, Buccaneer, The Rush, Chaleureux, and many others are recent 
examples of the same thing. 

Perhaps I ought not to conclude these notes without saying a word about 
that speedy five year old Mount Prospect. That he would have won the 
Stewards’ Cup had he run for it is more than probable. As it was, he was given 
an easier task in the Charlton Welter Handicap Plate, which he won without an 
effort. This horse, Northern Farmer, Nun Nicer, Mazeppa, Merman, Argosy, 
and Eager, are all horses which ran at the meeting who are worth watching ; 
Americus showed great speed for half a mile in the Stewards’ Cup; Maluma will 
win a race soon ; and of the two year olds the best were Simondale, Winifreda, 
and Forfarshire, whilst the three year old Caiman will pay for following, as I 
wrote in these notes after Ascot. With a run Maluma will win-the Lewes 
Handicap on Saturday next ; in her absence Uniform may he good enough. 

Outpost. 









clubs the past has been a most successful season, and Captain Egerton 

Green, together with his two assistants, Mr. G. St. Quintin and 
Captain Blacker, may be safely congratulated on the resu!ts they have achieved 
during their. first term of office at Hurlingham. The New Wimbledon Club has 
also done well, whilst Captain ‘‘ Tip” Herbert is probably well satisfied with the 
results of his labours on behalf of the London Polo Clyb at the Crystal Palace. 
Ranelagh and success are synonymous terms in the present day, at any rate so 
far as polo is concerned, and there were two good matches -played there last 
week as a wind up. 

On the Monday the ‘Blues” beat the Wanderers, on the Barn Elms 
ground, by 5 goals to 3. The sides were as follows: Royal Horse Guards— 
Captain Ricardo, the Hon. R. Ward, Mr. H. E. Brassey, and Captain Drage 
(back) ; Wanderers—Mr. Holford, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Captain Schreiber, 
and the Hon. D. Marjoribanks (back). The soldiers had the best of the figh:ing 
all through, and won pretty easily at the last. 


“ HERE is not much to write about polo tnis week. At both the London 
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On Wednesday the Wanderers sent another team, consisting of Mr. Watt, 
Mr. de Crespigny, Lord Kensington, and Mr. P. W. Nickalls (back), to 
Ranelagh to oppose the club, represented by Mr. Game, Captain Kenna, 
Mr. Baring, and Mr. W. R. Court. This was a very even game throughout, 
and afier some good play on both sides the visitors won a capital game by 6 
goals to 4. For the winners Mr. Nickalls proved a very safe and dashing 
back, whilst their No. 2, who is quite one of the best of our soldier jockeys, 
played a good game, and with good ponies would make a fine player. 7 

We shall see most of the best men and ponies performing on the Springhill 
ground next week, when the powerful Rugby Club will be holding its annual 
tournament, and some very first-class polo is sure to be the result. I shall, of 
course, have something to say about this and then there will be nothing more 
to write about the game until another London season is inaugurated at Ranelagh 
and Hurlingham in April next. 
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NOTE with kecn satisfaction that here we are at the beginning of 

August, and that two very promising literary quarrels are in full 

vigour. Of the attack made by Mr. Stephen Gwynne on Jane Austen, 
and of the readiness with which his challenge has been accepted by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. A. B. Walkley, mention has been made in these notes 
already. Mr. Gwynne returns to the charge, against Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Walkley this time, in the Cornill Magazine, and there is a prospect of a 
very pretty fight. Simultaneously, Mr. Andrew Lang has come under the 
scourge of Mr. W. E. Henley. For behold, Mr. Lang is the editor of ‘* The 
Gadshill Dickens,” and he has offended Mr. Henley beyond hope of forgiveness, 
for Mr. Henley professes himself a “true Dickensite,” which is a horrible 
phrase to come from the pen of an elegant and even an affected writer. 

Of course, it is my stupidity that is at fault, but I protest that the 
following passage does not carry its meaning on the surface : 

‘“‘ And, says he (Mr. Lang), referring to Harold Skimpole: ‘He is, as 
usual, overdrawn, no doubt, for men in real life are not incessantly betraying 
their real characteristics.” Zhat may or may not be true of ‘real life, but it is 
certainly not true of the more real life of fiction, as—to name but these—Don 
Quixote, Trunnion, Captain and Mr. Walter Shandy, Partridge, Colonel Bath, 
the Rev. Mr. Collins, Monkbarns, Dugald Dalgetty, that delightful Baron 
whose cognisance was a Bear, Costigan, Major Pendennis, exist to show.” 

I have italicised one brief passage, because it exemplifies in a marked 
fashion the Henleyese method. Mr. Lang has said one thing, whether correctly 
or not Mr. Henley will not pause to think, because he is impatient to fire off a 
paradox, to wit that the life of fiction is more real than real life. Of the 
hidden meaning of this saying I despair. If any person other than Mr. Henley 
had said it, I should say it was sheer nonsense. But I venture to agree with 
Mr. Lang, who is quite capable of taking care of himself and of me, that 
Harold Skimpole is overdrawn, and I would add that an immense number of 
the characters in Dickens are overdrawn to the extent of gross caricature, and 
that none of the characters whom Mr. Henley names are overdrawn or 
caricatured in quite the same sort of way as the characters of Dickens. 

When Mr. Lang answers Mr. Henley, let us hope that he will allude to 
that critic’s precious style. He has no occasion to be mealy-mouthed. Mr. 
Henley has called him not merely wayward and humoursome, but also perfunc- 
tory. He has spoken of work done ‘‘against his grain after insufficient 
preparation.” And he has continued: 

“‘Tt appears to be the case that ‘ prejudice of education, 
country, and training’ accounts for his half-heartedness, and stoops him to the 
yoke of Thackeray and Walter Scott. Nay, zt wanders him to worse purpose yet; 
for it even makes him say that, if he could oblige the dead to break their 
unending sleep, he would rather, far rather, meet not only ‘him that sleeps in 
Dryburgh ’—which is natural and pious enough— but him ‘to whose room came 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan with their noiseless swagger.’ Some- 
thing I know of Dumas ; and what he’d think of Mr. Lang, and what Mr. Lang 
would think of him, and how their interview would end—these, O these are 
topics, ‘ Spirit searching, light abandoned, much too vast to enter on’ at this 
stage of these Notes.” 

Again I have italicised a passage, tecause it is illustrative of Mr. Henley’s 
manner. ‘That use of ‘‘wander” in the sense of ‘lead astray ” may possibly 
be justified by one or two passages in ancient literature, but I doubt if it can be. 
The obvious purpose is to arrest attent'on by the use of a word in a wholly 
unnatural position and sense, and this strikes me as a very petty artifice. 
Then the quotation beginning ‘‘ spirit searching, light abandoned,” shows a 
fine. stock of quaint learninz ; but it means just about as much as ‘ Lurid 
flames and frank suspicion, Hand in hand together prance.” In the interests 
of the literary notewriter I hope this quarrel may flourish, for both men are 
hard hitters. 

Literature is disturbed because the good people of Olney have not jumped, 
or, at any rate, will not unloosen their purses, to the suggestion that the Cowper 
centenary should be celebrated by buying and, so to speak, co secrating 
Cowper's house at Olney. Now I have not a word to say against Cowper, 
save that my appreciation of him, as of Wordsworth, was blunted in early youth. 
To learn “ pieces” of Cowper off by heart was a task of my schooldays, in 
which Shakespeare, too, was prostituted to the vile uses of dictation. One gets 
over the dislike of Shakespeare soon, for one can’t get on without him. One is 
slower to recognise again the beauties of Cowper. But that is not the point. 
The fact is that the centenary and celebration business is carried to absurd 
lengths, and that to preserve the house of poet or artist is quite the most 
senseless way of keeping his memory green. Far better and more appropriate 
is the method adopted in the case of the William Black Memorial Fund. Black 
was full of the love of the sea. The guiding spirits of the fund thought first 
that he might be commemorated by a lifeboat bearing his name on the West of 
Scotland. No lifeboat is wanted there, so, most likely, they will have a beacon 
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light at Duart Point, which is near the entrance of the Sound of Mull.. This is 
a grand idea, and it might be worked in connection with other great names in 
literature. Improved workhouses might commemorate Dickens, to Carlyle we 
might found a school of history, in honour of Charles Reade model lunatic 
asylums might be built—and so forth almost ad infinitum. 

Books to which it is legitimate to look forward with considera'le interest 
are Mr. Lionel Decle’s ‘* Trooper 3809” (Heinemann), which will be an 
authentic record of life in a French cavalry regiment, and Mr. Clement Scott’s 
‘* The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day,” the MS. of which in two volumes is 
now finished, although it was begun in February only. Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
‘* Farmer’s Year,” which has been and is still running in Lougman’s Magazine, 
will be published in book form in October. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘An Ideal Husband.” By the author of ‘*Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
(Leonard Sinithers. ) 

‘*A Sea Comedy.” Morley Roberts. (Milne.) 

‘* Dr, Nikola’s Experiment.” Guy Boothby. (Hodder and Stoughton.) © 

‘‘The Crime in the Wood.” T. W. Speight. (J. Long.) : 

‘‘The Virgins of the Rocks.” Gabriele D’Annunzio. Translated by Agatha 
Hughes. (Heinemann.) 

‘* The Romance of Wild Flowers.” Edward Step, F.L.S. (Warne.) 

‘* After Big Game in Central Africa.” Edouard Foa, F.R.S. Translated by 
Frederic Lees. (Black.) LOOKER-ON. 











SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


ar the London season is over is evident enough ; but nothing shows 

that it is so more decidedly than the largely-increased. volume of 

passenger traffic Northwards during the present week by all the express 
trains leaving Euston, King’s Cross, and St. Pancras. Even on Saturday last, 
as we travelled to the M.dlands from Euston, we found the early morning train 
crowded with eager spor!smen, some of them fresh from the previous night’s 
debate in the House, for which they had evidently remained behind, leiting 
their families go on before. As the Twelfth comes closer, sleeping carriages 
are largely patronised, so that a day may be saved in the transit to the moors ; 
but just now intending grouse-shooters can do their travelling more leisurely, 
avoiding all the hurry and bustle, both by day and night, of the week before 
shooting opens on the heather. On the great majority of moors and forests the 
lodges are already filled with family parties, of which the gentler sex form a 
large proportion. They are finding out that the charms of a Highland 
shooting-box do not remain undeveloped until the grouse are fit for slaughter ; 
that the last fortnight in July and the first ten days of August, so far as they are 
concerned, are quite as enjoyable and pleasure-civing as the days following, 
while all the men are on the hills from morning till n'ght, and the fine weather 
of July takes a turn for the worse when the autumn rains begin, as they so often 
do in August. July in Scotland is often the most charming month of the year, 
particularly for those fair beings whose share of the shooting season consists only 
in a little fishing in the lochs and burns, picnics in the woods, and drives through 
the most interesting and picturesque parts of the surrounding country in congenial 
company. Goodwood may have its charm, but so has a mountain lodge in a 
pretty situation, looking down, perhaps, on a blue inland loch that yields 
boating and fishing at the doors. The very idea of the place in the midst of the 
hot London season is refreshing and stimulating, and one cannot wonder at 
those who, placing the claims of health before the demands of society, rush 
away to inhale the mountain breezes of their shooting grounds before August 
has arrived. There is much good to be extracted from the occupancy of a moor 
before the Twelfth is reached, and the knowledge of the fact is yearly 
becoming more widely spread among those who regularly go up 
to the land of grouse. But even the keenest sportsman, as well as 
his family, can find lots to do on the moors already, should his duties in town 
not detain him until the last moment before grouse-shooting begins. If, as is 
now so usual, he has shifted his shooting quarters and finds himself on new 
ground, he can certainly employ his time before the Twelfth to much advantage. 
Hs walks with his keeper and dogs over the heather bring him as well as them into 
training ; they help to make him acquainted with the configuration and peculiarities 
of his ground, and enable him to study the habits of the birds that a little later 
are expected to yield him and his friends good sport. A walk on the hills may 
be varied by a day’s fishing on the loch, or in the river, if there is a river, or if 
not in the trout-burns which no moor of any size is without ; and these again 
may be followed, if the ladies insist, by a boating expedition to the top of the 
loch, or a driving excursion to the prettiest parts of country, with tea made 
and taken gipsy fashion in the open. Then there are neighbouring lodges to be 
visited before shooting begins, when every day becomes valuable on the hills. If 
the weather be good the weeks before the Twelfth can be very enjoyably spent at a 
shooting-box on a moor, or even in a deer forest, as the number of shooting 
tenants already finding their way to the North with their belongings abundantly 
proves. The question of suppl-es just now is an important one, particularly if 
the lodge be somewhat out of the way. Vegetables can probably be procured 
from the garden, be'ng either included in the rent, or paid for at market prices, 
according to agreement; milk, butter, and eggs can be purchased at the home 
farm, and groceries and other necessaries can either be sent from London, 
or ordered from the local tradesmen, who may be safely allowed to send in 
whisky, but not wine, which is usual’y brought from London. Carriages and 
horses can be hired quite cheaply in the Highlands, and it costs much to 
convey them by rail to the North. House servants should be taken North, as it 
is not advisable to leave them on board wages in town, and substitutes on the 
moors are very difficult to obtain, except the housekeeper in charge of the lodge, 
who is generally a fixture, and has to be engaged perforce by the tenant. She, 
however, is well worth her wages, as she knows the country and can advise to 
advantage if properly treated. The coachman can well be left behind 
with his horses, as he will be found a fish out of water on the hill roads, 
steep descents, and sudden turnings always found on Highland roads, with 
which the local Jehu experiences, no difficulty whatever. If the shootii g be a 
fairly good one, it must be remembered that game can be made to bulk largely 
in the food supply. Grouse hot or grouse cold, roast or boiled, is a standing 
side dish at every meal; hares provide soup, and rabbits pies, while trout and 
salmon in moderation vary the menu at every repast. Venison is found side by 
side, perhaps, with mutton, and the garden affords veg-tables and fruit without 
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stint. Good appetites provide sauce of the most approved description, and if 
one’s food is plain, it is plentiful and wholesome. One need never starve on 
a grouse moor, even if supplies from Southern parts were to be cut off entirely. 
But they never are, for in all likelihood there is a railway station within a few 
miles of the lolge, and a postcard secures a supply of anything that is wanted 
at forty-eight hours’ notice. As far as possible we think grouse-shooters should 
patronise the local tradesmen, who expect their custom and grumble if they do 
not get it. The London stores have much to answer for in their eyes, and 
really when carriaze from London is paid on goods ordered for the moors, there 
is very little difference between the two prices they cost. Ammunition, of 
cour-e, is in a different category. One wants to be sure that it is loaded to 
suit one’s guns, and if these have been made in London, as they are almost 
certain to have been, it is best to order the ammunition for them from the man 
who built them, who knows what should best suit them. A few. shillings 


saved by buying cheap cartridges is not a saving in the end. It is like spoiling 
NEvIs. 


the whole ship for a ha’porth of tar. 












THE SMALLEST 
. CHURCH. 












\ | ANY years have elapsed since, in a 
shower of rain worthy of the district, we 
descended from the styhead Pass and 

gained the welcome shel:er of the Ritson roof-tree. Our years were comfortably 
iew in those days, and doubtless our eldeis found us uncomfortably active, for we 
were encouraged, the weather strangely enough ‘ taking up,” to betake ourselves 
to the neighbouring edifice, and be back within half-an-hour, It was then we 
learned that we were gazing on ‘the smallest church in England”; also that 
three years’ contributions to the collecting-bag amounted to less than two 
shillings in all, and we were filled with awe. The same night the subject 
cropped up at /ad/ed’hote. The assertion was made and promptly contradicted— 
the smallest church was undoubtedly in the Isle of Wight. Then the spirit of 
‘* collecting,” that had hitherto kept us Lusy with stamps and crests, suggested a 
collection of smallest churches—in detail, not bricks and mortar. Years 
clapsed ; the collecting fever had left us convalescent, and once more we forded 
the stream, being unable to find the brid.e, and once more gained the shelter 
of the same hostelry. That night the assertion was again made, and like a 
lightning flash came the contradict on—the smallest church in England was 
undoubtedly in Sussex. Had we had a month to spare we would have remained 
at Wastdale Head and made our collection at ease, for assuredly the assertion is 
made regularly every night during the season, and assuredly it is contradicted, 
and another edifice mentioned by some champion local to it ; but time pressed, 
and the Black Sail Pass awaited us ; so our collection has taken many months 
instead of one to bring it to its present state of perfection, and us, alas! toa 
shocking state of scepticism regarding the dimensions of all small churches. 

If the truth was in local rhymes, which it very rarely is, all other ‘‘ smallest ” 
churches would have to strike their weathercocks to that of Paddlesworth in 
Kent, for the rhyme does not admit any qualification, but stands or falls on the 
bare assertion contained in the two lines which run: 


‘* Highest ground and lowest steeple ; 
Smallest church and poorest people.” 


The ‘* highest ground ” is 600ft. above sea-level, but particulars are wanting with 
regard to the remaining statements, 

Now the church at Wastdale Head is said to be q2ft. long by 16ft. wide, 
which gives an area of 672 square feet, a sitting accommodation for fifty or sixty 
pers ns, and the lie to those who insist on its being the smallest church in the 
kingdom, for Lullington Church in Sussex is easi'y smaller, as its total area of 
256 square feet, and its accommodation for thirty people at the utmost, together 
with a very large pulpit, proves. Lullington, it may be mentioned, was once 
owned by Sir Philip Sidney, who was lord of the manor, and the village is 
mentioned in the ‘Domesday Book”; the church, moreover, is really the 
chancel of a much larger building destroyed in the Cromwellian era. A stranger 
who formed one of a congregation of twelve, who listened to a diminutive 
preacher deliver a sermon, having taken as his text the thirty-fifth verse (con- 
sisting of two words) of the eleventh chapter of St. John’s Gospel, remarked on 
leaving the building that it was the tiniest church, the shortest parson, the 
briefest text, and the smallest collection (eighteenpence) that had ever come 
within his experience, but then he was never at Ventnor before the Church of 
St. Lawrence was restored. 

Before the late Lord Yarborough added roft. to the chancel, a new porch, 
and a bell-turret to this building, the Isle of Wight edifice was undoubtedly the 
most diminutive of our churches, and is often said to be the smal'est to this day 
by loval but untruthful natives, but the restoration added 120 square feet to its 
area, which now amounts to 360 square feet, or 104 square feet more than the 
Sussex church, and 30 square feet less than the ‘‘ smallest” church that stands 
on a hillside, 400ft. above sea-level, overlooking the Bristol Channel at Culbone 
near Porlock in Somersetshire. ; 

We had imagined that we had arrived at the real and only ‘smallest ” 
church when we added Lullinzton to our collection, but a paragraph in the Pa// 
Ma’l Gazette regarding the Devonshire home of the new Governor of New 
Guinea elic.ted the statement that Brent-tor owns the smallest church, not onlv 
in England, but in Christendom, and our heart sank within us until we discovered 
that the Tav stock church which is said to have been built by a merchant who 
overtaken by a storm at sea, vowed to erect a church on the first point of land 
he saw, was 37ft. by 14}ft., which gives an area of 536}{t. ; not until we dis- 
covered that the me chan‘, though he did his best, had failed to usurp Lullington 
of the right to be regarded as the smallest of the small, did we with a sigh of 
relief breathe freely again. As Brent-tor has an altitude of I,100ft., which made 
it come in useful in days of yore as a landmark for sailormen entering Plymouth 
Sound, and as the church of St. Michae! de Rupe stands near the summit, it can 
afford to smile-—to laugh would be unchurch-like—at the pretension of Paddles. 
worth in claiming the ‘ highest ground.” 

The ‘ath and plaster church at Hazeleigh, Essex, with its ten peas only 
the parish church of Frinton in the same county—it was at Frinton that Captain 
Bushe |. the wreck-searcher, and Cornelius de Tulbury, ‘* who could poison with 
impunity,” resided—-gave us a severe fright lest they ‘shou'd be more diminutive 
than oar Lullington edifice, and reopen the oft-discussed question ;_ but although 
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no actual fizures are forthcoming, we believe that they are no smaller than the 
chu ches at Wotton, near Leith Hill, and Warlingham, in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon, both of which edifices are larger than the Sussex church, 

A small church that has not many champions is that of St. Peter’s, 
Cambridge, which is situated on the Castle Rise; as its length is 25 t. and its 
breadth 16ft., with regard to area it comes in order of minuteness just after the 
Church of St. Lawrence and Culbone Church. There is this also to be said in 
its favo1r—it does not owe its lack of size to dilapidation or the removal of any 
part of the original structure. 

Of the parish churc! es of Grove, in the district of Leighton Buzzard, of 
Chilcombe, in Dorset, and Sutton Bonnington, Leicestershire, except that their 
size is diminutive, we know but little. Tne two first-named parishes, we learn, 
contain but twenty inhabitants apiece, and of the latter church it is said that if 
the officiating clergyman is anything over the average keight, he 1uns a good 
chance of striking his head against the arch above the pulpit. 

This article would be incomplete if we failed to mention that the parish 
church of Cranford is said to be the smallest church in Middlesex, or that 
Nicholaston Parish Church, near Oxwich Bay, Glamorgan, though its length is 
but 47ft., cost between £6,000 and £7,000 to restore, and is now the most 
elaborate church for its size (it will accommodate a congregation of fifty) in the 
Principality. 

Of a church thit once stood at Hollington, near Hastings, Charles Lamb 
said it was so tiny that it seemed dropped by some angel tor the use of a hermit; 
he also suggested to a friend that he should go thither, ‘but not without 
spectacles,” and bring the edifice away in his portmanteau, that he might plant 
itin his garden. No edifice of like character exists to-day, at all events in 
England, but the Black Forest can boast of a Kapelle r2ft. long by oft. wide 
that would, whilst making Lullington Church look small in one s nse, make it 
appear immense in another. 

When cvcling in an unfrequented byeway in the great plains of Western 
Suburbia, we recently happened upon a church so small that further inspection 
was a necessity. There presently came by a wayfarer, and to him we put the 
usual query. ‘I don’t know about ‘smallest,’” quoth he, ‘but ii’s the 
highest.” Now the height of the buildirg was not out of proportion to its dimi- 
nutive length, and as we continued westward we pondered over the saying, the 
man, though well made, was evidently not what might be described as ‘* broad.” 














On the Green. 





“TO the uninitiated that International foursome at Ganton might seem 
‘| curious and almost blaphemous. It m ght seem presumptuous on the 
part of two who for the moment hold no title of high golfing honour to 
play ‘the amateur and open champion of the game. But of course any who 
know what golf is, and that uncertainty which it is customary to call glorious, 
will realise that there was nothing aj all presumptuous in the challenge. It 
was a match that promised a close issue, and had a fairly close issue in 
fact. All the early part of the game was closely fought. After seventeen 
holes had been played there was no advantage on the side of either 
nation, and at the luncheon interval England only led by a hole. A ter 
luncheon they had matters much their own way, the weakness of the opponents 
displaying itself mainly in some pulled drives by Park. But he still main- 
tained his wonderfully high standard of putting, and a great feature of the 
match were putts holed from the edge of the green and an occasional 
mashie shot put in, by way of variety, by Vardon. Mr. Ball and Vardon 
plaving together made a beautiful pair. These are the two prettiest players, as 
well as two ofthe most forcible, in the opinion of the faculty, in the golfing 
world. The result of the match-—namely, the victory of this pair bv five up and 
four to play—was much what it ought by rights to have been, for if there is 
anything to choose between Mr. Tait and Mr. Ball, it is so little that one hardly 
knows which to give the advantaze, whereas there is no uncertainty about 
the difference between Vardon and Park. Thit difference has been 
writ down legible and large by their recent match. It does not need 
to be emphasised. Driving against Vardon, Mr. Tait found himself in 
the unusual position of being out-driven, but it did not seem to make him 
press. The match was well played, and won on the merits, It is 
a pity that the ereen was a short one; but probably change of scene would 
have made no difference in the issue. If any difference, it is likely that 
it would have taken the form of increased advantage on the part of the stronger 
pair. It was curious to compare the comparatively small gallery at Ganton, 
both on Saturday and Monday, with the immense crowd that went round with 
the players and encompassed them on every side at North Berwick. The 
inference is not, we think, that the popularity of golf is less on this side of the 
border than the other, but merely that a gallery does not gather itself together 
in such numbers at a green that is not in the neighbourhood of a big town. 
And this, after all, isa truism. Had the match been played in the Liverpool 
neighbourhood, the North Berwick crowd would probably have been out- 
numbered, which, however, was by no means to be desired. 

Andrew Kirkaldy, who has been at Byfleet for some time with Lord Dudley, 
is playing a strong game. He did very well in the championship at Sandwich, 
although score play is not popular with him, and last week he was at Seaford beating 
Jack White on the latter’s own green. His first round of 72 was remarkable. But 
the man that we should like to see have a go at Vardon, for Scotland’s honour, 
is Braid. He has lately holed Romford, which is by no means a short course, 
in the wonderful score of 68, so his form leaves nothing to be desired, and he 
is one of the only two men who have tackled Vardon with any success this 
year—the one man, too, of the professionals over whom Vardon has no advan- 
tage in the driving. Vardon is engaged on an autumnal tour, as we under- 
stand, over many of the Scottish greens, including Elie, which is Braid’s native 
course.. There is a hope that they may get Braid up there to meet Vardon 
when he comes. We hope so too. 

The other who has actually beaten the champion (it was only by a single 
hole in a single round ; but, still, that is more than others can do) is Herd, just 
lately, at Manchester. A single round is not long enough for a test, but Herd 
may well be proud of his work. Later in the day Vardon was round in 72 
(Herd’s score against him had been 73), which tied his own record for the 
Manchester green. 
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THE BREAKING WAVE. 


E trust it shows no 
disrespect to our 
sea-girt home to 

give an illustration of a 
breaking wave taken from the 
breakwater at Biarritz, below 
the Virgin’s rock. 

Although Biarritz is not 
British, there is certainly no 
place of the Briton’s frequent 
resort where the force and 
majesty of the Atlantic 
rollers is seen as grandly as 
at Biarritz. They there have 
the whole of the Atlantic 
expanse and of the famous 
(or notorious) Bay of Biscay 
wherein to gather their 
volume, and come thundering 
down on the rocky shores 
with a roar and a shock that 
makes the ground tremble 
many hundred yards inland. 

The seascape of Biarritz 
is particularly fine, by reason 
of the many rocky islets, of 
precipitous form, that are 
dotted in the foreground and 
show the breaking waves 
In Att THEIR GRANDEUR. 
There are out-jutting pro- 
montories of rock where one may go out and get behind the 
breakers, watching their course to the shore from a point of 
view that we seldom get elsewhere. 

Not unnaturally the tremendous seas of this coast have 
trained a race of peculiarly clever and daring seamen, and, 
moreover, have taught the native builders to make boats on such 
fine lines for fighting big seas that many years ago they were 
made a subject of special study by our own Admiralty 
Board. It is a very fine sight to see the sardine fleet 
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YOUNG CUCKOOS. 
‘ [To THE Eprror oF ** CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—Your excellent pictures of cuckoos ina recent number make the young 
cuckoo appear a more amiable creature than he is. Everyone knows what a 
natural-born demon the young parasite is, how before his eyes are open he gets 
his back under his foster brothers and sisters and throws them out, and then eats 
all the food their parents can bring. Itis noticed also at the Zoological Gardens 
how savage and unfriendly the cuckoos are when kept with other birds in the 
Western aviary. But the innate ferocity and furious assertion of the very young 
cuckoo is not so well known. I was recently shown one in a robin’s nest 
in a stump. If anyone put a hind near the cuckoo—which though well 
feathered was only half-grown—it opened its orange beak to the utmost, and 
reared itself up on end. At any furze or stick placed near it launched itself, 
striking very severely. It was on the defensive in a moment when approached 
within two yards, The keeper took this and another young cuckoo and set 
them on the grass together. They attacked each other with all the ferocitv 
possible. Then one was put in a meadow near some fowls, and food scattered 
round it. The fowls began feeding, but when near the cuckoo it shuffled up 
to them and pecked them, not merely in self-defence, but with a violent 
aggressiveness which drove them away. Altogether the cuckoo is a most 
unpleasant abnormality. THAME. 


A HISTORIC TREE. 
(To THE Eptror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—A tree of so.ne historic interest has just come to an end near Homburg. 
This was a silver fir which was planted in 1648, to commemorate the conclusion 
of the Thirty Years’ War. It stood by the side of the road near the entrance to 
the Tannenwald, towering far above the surrounding fir trees, which are there 
crowded and spindly. Two or three years ago the big tree died. It was feared 
that if the tree should fall from decay or from the effects of a high wind, it 
might injure someone passing along the road, so the authorities determined to 
A week or two ago a party of pioneers was emploved in 
the construction of a wooden bridge in the vicinity. The work of felling the 
dead tree was entrusted to them. The task was performed with great skill. It 
appeared impossible to fell the giant without destroying several of the smaller 
trees, and thus making a gap in the somewhat formal forest. By means of 
adders holes were drilled all round the tree at a height of 25ft. or 30ft. from 
the ground. Thus a layer, so to speak, of gunpowder cartridges was introduced 
into the trunk, These were fired simultaneously by means of electricity ; the 





ALL THEIR GRANDEUR. 


coming into the little harbour at Biarritz on a day of big 
rollers. The entrance is none too wide, and it must need 
skill and daring in rare combination to take the boats in 
safely. 

A pecuiiarity of the coast formation are the caves that 
the waves have worn in the softer strata of rock, up which 
the sea washes with tremendous force, and with a volume 
of roaring sound that cannot be appreciated properly by anyone 
that has not heard it. 


result was that the who'e upper part of the tree was blown up,. and fell 
almost perpendicularly about 1o‘t. from the base of the trunk. In the 
descent it made a huge hole in the ground, much as if a powerful shell had 
exploded there, and then subsided with a crash, fortunately where the surround- 
ing trees were thinnest. Not one was destroyed ; indeed only a few insignifi- 
cant branches were injured. The lower part of the tree was still standing when 
I left Homburg, but I believe it was to be blown up in the same way. The 
upper part of the tree was sawn in two soon after it was felled. The wood 
appeared to be perfectly sound. I tried to count the rings, but they were very 
close together near the bark, and it was difficult to count them without a needle. 
Moreover the centre was composed of three separate cores, so apparently at one 
time the tree had had three incipient tops which had subsequently coalesced. 
Hence my ring-counting would have been unreliable. But when the lower 
part of the trunk is felled there will be a very good opportunity 
for anyone interested in the subject to compare the number of rings in 
the tree with the number of years which have elapsed since the execution 
of Charles I.—H. M. R. 
DYING WALL TREES. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ CountrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,-—Your reply given in CounTRY LIFE of July 22nd is read with much interest 
and thanks, and the advice on replanting in the autumn will be closely followed. 
On carefully digging up with every root nothing wrong in roots or wall 
foundations was found. Those not dug up are sending up vigorous scion growth 
below the grafting, so I fear the over-wash'ng and some petroleum oil diluted 
insufficiently may have caused the damage. Yet is there not something affecting 
wall trees this lovely summer with drought in May and June, especially to trees 
badly blighted last year? Only this week on same wall full of ripening fruit a 
fine Moor Park tree suddenly dies in more than half its middle branches, and a 
fine peach tree in an orchard house in a well-cared-for garden in Radnorshire 
full of fruit has died wholesale, the gardener says ‘‘ struck by lightning ” when 
glass was off. Another gardener (Herefordshire) complains of the Victoria 
plums ‘‘ silvering” in leaf, and that they will die next year.—I. F. S. 


[It would be as wise to charge the light of the moon with the death of 
stone fruit as the lightning. Portions of apricot, peach, nectarine, and plum 
trees have been dying in the same way that yours have ever since the trees have 
been cultivated. Stone fruits, and apricots in particular, especially the best 
varieties, are extremely susceptible to this complaint, and no one has ever been 
able to explain it satisfactorily. Sometimes it is attributed to a bad stock on 
which the tree is worked, to unsuitable soil, or perhaps soil made too rich or loose. 
Perhaps it is due to lack of lime and potash in the soil, both essential in the 
cultivation of stone fruit. The growths you mention as breaking up from some 
of your trees below the grafts are from stocks not scions, and are therefore 
rogues that should be cut away at once. Borders for stone fruits are benetited 
when old mortar rubbish, wood ashes, and crushed bone are mixed with the 
soil. This prevents the soil from bécoming close, yet the border should be firm. 
It is bad policy to grow vegetables on the border within several feet of the 
trees. The white or silver fungus seen on Victoria plum trees is most common 
where the trees are upon stiff limeless soil. Besides spraying them with 
Bordeaux mixture, plenty of lime should be forked into the soil, and a mulch 


of long manure given.—ED. ] 
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CONCERNING SNIPE AND BOOTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Tetxing about India and the sport thereof, and the very interesting article 
in your paper of May 27th on ‘‘ Shooting in Bengal,” by ‘‘ Experto Crede,” I 
noticed that a pair of waterproof boots for snipe-shooting were mentioned in the 
list of general outfit. A little time ago I was talking to a man who is an 
excellent shot, and he pointed with pride to a pair of heavy porpoise-hide 
waterproof boots, ‘‘ I always use them snipe-shooting, and I have had them a 
number of years.” I forget the exact conversation. Now the point is, where 
does the advantage come in? Snipe-shooting, I think I may say in every case, 
is a paddling sport, and time and again, in the course of a morning, one crosses 
streams with the water up to and over one’s middle; no boot can keep the 
water from coming in over the top; so that when shooting in good snipe land, 
where the muddy ooze comes up to and sometimes over one’s knee, the man in 
waterproof boots is as badly off as the man in tennis shoes. I mention tennis 
shoes, as a tea-planter near here always uses them for snipe-shooting ; a friend 
of mine tried socks alone once, but did not find it a success; the usual thing 
here is to turn one’s trousers into one’s socks, and to wear an old pair of light 
boots. If leeches are very bad, putties seem to be the only wear, gaiters being 
found useless to keep them out. Snipe come in, in Assam, about the middle of 
August, and go away again about December; in some districts they are very 
numerous, three or four dozen couple being a fair bag for three guns in a 
morning. Solitary snipe are always to be picked up with luck in very marshy, 
grassy places. They come from Thibet, from all appearances, and feed in the 
young rice or darn when the pattar lands are flooded during the rains, and they 
leave when they dry up.—PAnI. 
AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I am one of your American subscribers, and owe so much pleasure to you 
that I should like to contribute to your animal portrait gallery, if you think the 
accompanying photograph worthy of a place in it. Topsy, the mother, was 
born in this country, her father and mother having been brought over by friends 
of ours. Her mate was also an imported dog, and the puppies were thorough- 
bred. Three of them were sons and three daughters, and as they plaved 
together in solemn mirth, they were so amusing that one day I sent for the 
village photographer, and we tried to get a sitting. A rug was thrown over a 
stable bench, and for half-an-hour we worked hard, taking plate after plate, but 





in vain, until I happened to think of standing by the camera and giving a long- 
drawn ‘*‘ me—e—e—w,” with as much expression as possible. A love for cats 
is an acquired taste with these terriers, and for a few seconds each restless little 
body was perfectly still, and the result has always seemed to me a very successful 
group. ‘The puppies were about six weeks old. You may like to hear that the 
mother is still alive and well, and the children, although scattered, a credit to 
their stock.—-BrATRIX JONEs. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I have been torsome time endeavouring to get .nformation as to the Hawaiian 
Islands, with the idea of settling there. Can you through your paper give me 
any such information, or the names of the best books to be had on these islands ? 
It seems a very difficult place to get any such information about.— HONOLULU. 
{Some of our readers may be able to help. We cannot.—ED. ] 


TRAPPING HEN PHEASANT IN BREEDING SEASON, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE. ? 

S1r,—The following very bad case has come under my notice, and I should be 
glad if you can tell me whether I have any remedy, and if so which is the best ? 
A farmer who occupies land adjacent to a wood of which a friend of mine has 
the sporting rights, lets the right of killing rabbits on his land to a local trades- 
man. The latter makes his profit by trapping the rabbits which come out of the 
wood on to the land. These traps he sets above ground, and he has been 
warned repeatedly that he will catch pheasants in them as well as rabbits, but 
he still sets them in this way. Last year he caught a cock pheasant, but I do 
not now remember whether this was in the breeding season. This year he 
caught a hen pheasant in July, who had left her nest to feed in the evening. 
The breast was bare of feathers, showing that she had been sitting. He was 
seen to take the pheasant out of the trap, and when spoken to by the witness, 
he then having the bird in his hand, agreed to let it go, first cutting off the 
broken leg. Now, apart from the abominable cruelty of this, for the bird may 
have just hatched young, and the injury ofany bird in the nesting season is cruel, 
I feel sure there must be some legal remedy to stop this kind of thing. Can 
you inform me of the best course to pursue ?—ENQUIRER. 

[This is a very bad case, and, as in most bad cases, the delinquent has made 
himself liable to proceedings on more grounds than one. It is, of course, 
illegal to set traps above ground at all; but a conviction is hard to get. A 
prosecution under the Wild Birds’ Protection Act offers least chance of failure. 
This Act was passed with the especial object of protecting wild birds when 
breeding, the pheasant being among them, and makes it illegal to use any engine 
to take them or to have the bird in possession. The man having had the bird in 
his possession when he took it from the trap makes a conviction certain. —Eb. ] 
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A HINT FOR PHEASANT REARING. 

(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Country LIFk.”] 
S1r,—I noticed an excellent labour-saving device in use on the same preserve 
in which the beautiful Clumber spaniels whose portraits recently appeared in 
CountRY LIFE were broken. Everyone knows what a time it takes to chop 
up hard-boiled egg for, say, 500 young pheasants. Here the keeper’s little boy 
peeled off the shells, and handed the eggs to his father, who laid each egg on a 
frame over which perforated zinc was nailed. Pressing it down with the palm 
of his hand, and giving it a squeeze and a half-twist, the whole egg passed through 
the zinc, and fell into a basin below, in shape like large vermicelli—a far more 
appetising form to young pheasants than square-cut chips. It took about one 
and a-half seconds to do this.x—C. J. C. 








TAME WILD BOAR. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I enclose two photographs which I thought might be of some interest to 
you. No. 1 isa tame Indian wild boar taking a piece of toast from the hand 
of his master. No. 2 is the same animal begging. He was caught when only 
a few days old in a ‘‘ grass” that was being beaten for pig, at a pig stick in 
Behar, Bengal. When I took this photograph, last summer (1898), he was 
abeut eighteen months old, quite docile, and in splendid condition. His 
straight tail distinguishes him from the ordinary tame pigs of the same brindled 
colour. His young tushes just show in the photograph. These animals being 
generally of such a terribly fierce disposition, I believe not many people have 
had the chance of photographing one in such a very tame position as begging 
for a piece of toast. I believe he is still flourishing in the indigo factory where 
I made his acquaintance.— MAuD HAlIc. 


Hudsonk Kearns 





NUMBERING OF LONDON STREETS. 

[To THE EbIror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE. ’} 
S1r,—Can you inform a countryman whether there is any system on which the 
streets of London are numbered? Someone has told me that they are 
numbered from east to west—that is to say, that the small numbers begin at the 
east end, the odd numbers one side, and the even numbers the other; and he 
cites Victoria Street and Queen Victoria Street as two instances in point. But 
then all streets do not run, even roughly, east and west, and he has no theory 
to give as to those that run north and south ; and, again, some streets run right 
on, even and odd numbers on the same side, and then turn back at the end, so 
that the minimum and maximum numbers face each other at the beginning of the 
street. Still there may be some principle generally acted on for the numbering, 
and if so I should be very glad if you could tell me of it. And if there is no 
such system, I think you could not use a space in your valuable columns to 
better purpose than in proposing that some system should prevail. It is often 
very important to know at which end of a long street a certain number is to 
be found, and if they made the rule of beginning, say, from the east in case of 
streets running east and west, and the south in case of north and south running 
streets, it would simplify matters a great deal for—Rusricus, 











